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When Orthodoxy Shuts the Doar 


AN EDITORIAL 

“On Wednesday, November 29, 1944, by a vote of twelve 
to six, the Federal Council of Churches, meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, refused membership to the Universalist Church of 
America.” In the above words Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, sent notice of the decision to the clergy and 
laity of his denomination. His report continues: 

“Churches voting for our admission were: Congregational- 
Christian; Disciples of Christ; Friends; Seventh Day Bap- 
tist; Colored Methodist Episcopal in America, and the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal. 

“Churches voting provisionally, that is, against admission 
unless we accept ‘Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour,’ 
were: Northern Baptists and Protestant Episcopal. 

“Churches voting against our admission were: National 
Baptist Convention; Church of the Brethren; Evangelical 
and Reformed in America; Reformed Episcopal; Lutheran; 
Methodist; United Brethren; United Presbyterian; Presby- 
terian U.S.A., and the United Church of Canada.” 

A few more excerpts from Dr. Cummins’ release are of 
interest: “The Universalist Church maintains an inclusive 
fellowship, so that any exclusion from Universalist fellow- 


ship becomes self-exclusion . . . The test was of the Council, 
not of us.” Again: 
“Three and a half years ago . . . our people voted unani- 


mously to make application for membership. When the 
Council met in Cleveland two years ago, delegates were not 
informed of the receipt of our application. A year and a 
half ago our General Assembly voted that the application 
as made should stand unaltered . . . By terms of the Coun- 
cil’s own Constitution and By-Laws any creedal test for ad- 
mission is forbidden.” 

In the light of the above facts, and the additional fact that 
previously the Federal Council had excluded the Unitarians, 
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it is only too true, as Dr. Cummins observes, that “‘the test 
is of the Council, not of us.” The Federal Council does not, 
of course, represent — nor can it speak for — united Protes- 
tant Christianity. It is only a federation of those denomi- 
nations which originally joined hands and which, since then, 
have applied for and have been granted admission. Even 
so, the line-up of the churches voting in this instance is re- 
vealing, and places the giant denominations: Methodist, Bap 
tist, Presbyterian, Lutheran and the United Church of 
Canada squarely against admission. Moreover, it is no secret 
that the Council was threatened with large-scale defections 
if the Unitarians and the Universalists were admitted. 


“So Great a Heresy” ‘ 

There is no point in discussing in the pages of this Journal 
the age-old Christian dogmas that lie, historically, back of 
this decision. But there can be no question that the creedal 
test which the Northern Baptists and the Protestant Episco- 
palians applied, and on the basis of which they voted for 
exclusion, was the major factor which determined the vote 
of the other ten. In other words, the Unitarians and the 
Universalists are not seated because there is a sufficiently 
powerful bloc of theological orthodoxy among the clerical 
leaders of Protestant Christianity to keep them out. Our 
abandonment of the doctrine of Jesus Christ as “Divine Lord 
and Saviour’ is so great a heresy that even the by-laws of 
the Council were obviously not meant for us. 

How strange all this sounds in the midst of a great world 
cataclysm in 1945, four hundred years after the Refor- 
mation, and sixteen hundred years after the Council of 
Nicaea! One thing is certain: the decision at Pittsburgh was 
no credit to the churches voting for exclusion, nor to the 
Federal Council, nor to organized Protestantism even though 
the vote was consistent with Christianity’s traditional adher- 
ence to ancient dogma. Moreover, the decision gives no re- 
assurance that Christianity will greatly inspire or effective- 
ly lead high religious thinking as America and the world 
move through the great human decisions that lie just ahead. 

Dr. Cummins has observed that “the moral logic of history 
will write the final chapter of this story.” So it will, and 
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especially if we — the excluded — play well the role which 
the contemporary world situation has now offered us. 

Not since the first century has there been such an urgent 
need for the emergence of new forms of religious thought 
and action. We have been too anxious to be included in a 
fellowship in which congenial theological affinities simply 
could not be established. The voting members of the Fed- 
eral Council knew that better than we did, and for that reason 
the Pittsburgh decision is a mandate that we seek more mean- 
ingful patterns of fellowship. In every denomination and 
every region can be found those kindred spirits who chafe 
under the restrictions of tradition and orthodoxy, who are 
not represented by the Council’s vote, and with whom we 
can enter into effective collaboration. 


It is well to remember, too, that exclusion from the Federal 
Council does not in itself militate against our participation 
with specific agencies in other churches in programs of pro- 
gressive action. The Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
ice, The Congregational-Christian Council for Social Action, 
and other liberal forces within — or on the fringes of — the 
larger denominations are on the social front, fighting the 
same battles in which we are ourselves engaged. Indeed, 
Bishop Oxnam, the present President of the Federal Council, 
along with Harry F. Ward and Bishop McConnell, has long 
exerted his efforts through the agency of the Methodist Fed- 
eration. The Council for Social Action, too, with a capable re- 
search staff, has been for years a source of information and 
leadership for social agencies within and without the denomi- 
nation. Moreover, the United Christian Council for Democ- 
racy, almost completely uninvolved in theological commit- 
ments, includes representatives of all groups primarily in- 
terested in following through with the social implications of 
religion. In other words, cooperation on the social front, 
though somewhat frustrated, is not ruled out entirely. 

But there is a third course of action which, in the long 
run, is of even greater importance. Now that the expected 
has happened, and the theological issue has once more been 
clearly underlined, liberal churches should make bold to de- 
clare their emancipation from the binding grip of Christian 
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orthodoxy. The trend for us should be away from—not back 
‘nto — the exclusiveness of any one religious tradition. Al- 
ways great religious movements have been born from out of 
such crises in which the old was no longer able to contain the 
new. And just as in the first century, so also in the twentieth, 
the materials for a new and a mighty world faith are every- 
where at hand, for us to take and use. 
The 20th Century and a New World Faith 


A greater faith than that which is likely to emerge out of 
any single religious background is mankind’s need today. 
Every historic stream of religion and culture should make its 
contribution to the life of the world. And the central stream 
of our heritage and history goes back not a few thousand 
years but countless millions of years, making all other 
streams tributary to and included in it. In this stream 1s 
revealed man’s primitive struggle to survive, to understand 
life’s meaning, to formulate life’s goals. Here, too, emerges 
his undying vision of a better world, his growing accumu- 
lation of knowledge, his technical skill for the mastery of 
his environment, his deepening awareness of the larger cos- 
mic life about him, his feeling of awe and reverence in the 
presence of that which is too great for his immediate com- 
prehension, his conscious need of his fellow-man and his 
persistent urge to celebrate in many forms of art the high 
experiences and the deep insights of his ongoing life. Here 
is our perennial challenge and our ultimate alternative to 
the narrow exclusiveness of ‘any single faith. This is the 
larger door which orthodoxy cannot shut. 

Only those who have transcended the sectarian spirit with 
a world faith can extend the hand of fellowship to the seek- 
ers of every land, the disillusioned of every creed, the un- 
churched of every denomination. The aspirations of our 
common humanity, “uttered and unexpressed,” are await- 
ing the leadership which we ought to offer. The opportunity 
is ours; the vision should be ours, too; but we must have the 
faith to march towards it undaunted by the fact that minds 
fettered by creed and palsied by tradition are repelled by 
such a vision, and alienated by such a faith. 

Epwin T. BUEHRER. 
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Magical and Ethical Religion 


By LAURENCE SEARS 


An historical sketch of two contradictory ty pes 
of religion which have divided every great world 
faith, and a demand for “an identification of the 
premises of ethical religion with those of science.” 


It seems clear that there have been two kinds of religion. 
Not that they have been sharply differentiated, or that we 
can take historical examples as illustrative of one kind or the 
other. For they have invariably flowed along as one religion 
and only careful analysis is able to distinguish between the 
two. Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity, as well 
as primitive and oriental religions have all tried to unite the 
two streams. This has been inevitable in the past but it is 
not necessary in the future. For after all they are not com- 
plimentary but contradictory, and the attempt to cling to both 
is confusing and weakening the religious expression in our 
time. 

It is not easy to give accurate labels to these religions. 
The one which was historically first has sometimes been called 
“priestly” religion, but because of its close connection with 
primitive expressions J shall refer to it as magical religion, 
using the term descriptively and not invidiously. The other 
has often been referred to as “prophetic” religion, but I have 
chosen rather to characterize it by its dominant trait, and 
call it “ethical” religion. 

Malinowski defines magic as “the attempt to control natu- 
ral process by rites and ceremonies on an animistic basis of 
an appeal to spirits.”” That seems sufficiently accurate and in- 
clusive, but it requires a good deal of elaboration. In the 
first place magic does not exist where men feel that they 
- have adequate knowledge, but only in those areas where the 
mysterious and terrifying baffle man’s skill. It has been 
pointed out that primitive fishermen feel no need for magic 
in lagoon fishing, but only in the open-sea fishing where the 
danger is great. As Malinowski says, primitive man only 
clings to magic when he has to recognize the impotence of 
his knowledge and of his rational technique. 
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The statement is often made that the primitive man has 
no concept of cause and effect. As George Foote Moore puts 
it, “the category of cause and effect does not exist in primi- 
tive psychology.” But that does not seem to be an altogether 
accurate description of what is involved. It is certainly true 
that in magic there is not the same kind of causality that is 
to be found in modern science. Yet it is obvious that when 
the savage performs his magical rite he expects to achieve 
a specific result, and he correlates the ceremony with the 
particular end desired. There is, in other words, a belief 
in a certain kind of causality. A rite or ceremony, where the 
hope is deep and the plea passionate, will bring rain even 
though the invariant conditions for the precipitation of HzO 
are not met. The essence of magic is this contempt for the 
natural order, and the belief that the rite is a factor in 
realizing human hopes. This difference is of immense im- 
portance in distinguishing between the two religions: in 
question. Magic rests on the belief that hope and desire, if 
adequately expressed through the proper ceremony, can 
coerce an essentially animate nature. Nature is susceptible 
to the same pressures as man, and responds to similar ap- 
peals. 

Human Experience, the Only Test of Truth 

-The first thing which distinguishes science from magic is 
that the former sees nature as a determinate order where 
events do not happen with any reference to human hopes or 
desires except when the natural conditions are met. Further- 
more, in spite of recent developments in physics substituting 
a law of probability for a law of exact determinacy, science 
is still based on a belief in the invariancy of causal se- 
quences. The principle of indeterminacy has not modified 
the faith of the scientist that he can depend upon getting, the 
same reactions from identical causes, and if he ever does 
lose that belief the scientific endeavor will have to come to 
_an end. Nor is the scientist willing to delimit the field to 
which this determinism applies. The physicist, the biologist 
and, lastly, the psychologist, all demand the right to operate 
on the conviction that dependable law and not erratic chance 
lies behind all phenomena. It is this very dependability which 
has convinced so many men not simply that this is true, but 
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also that it would be a tragedy if we were suddenly to find 
ourselves in a world susceptible to magical appeals. 

Science has come to be thoroughly empirical. Human ex- 
perience based on human observation is the only test of 
truth. This belief has had a long period of development. In 
the earlier days of science it was still thought to be possible 
for men to test experience by means of a priori principles 
which had not themselves arisen in experience. Mathematics 
was not, for example, an empirical science. But slowly this 
attitude changed. The road from Copernicus to Einstein is 
a long one, but at the end the a priori have been left behind. 
The most mathematical of physicists would not dream of 
affirming a truth today until after adequate observations had 
been made. “The attitude of the physicist must therefore be 
one of pure empiricism. He recognizes no a priori principles 
which determine or limit the possibilities of new experience. 
Experience is determined only by experience.”” 

Finally, the test of truth is no longer revelation or in- 
tuition, but successful prediction. This procedure, often 
known as the operational method, involves the complete 
unity of belief and action. In other words, beliefs are defined 
in the light of the specific problems and situations at hand, 
and their truth is tested in the action which follows. Beliefs 
without action are empty and meaningless; action undirected 
by critical beliefs is blind and dangerous. The heart of the 
argument is found in Bridgman’s comment that the true 
meaning of a term is to be found by observing what a man 
does with it, not by what he says about it. Without observ- 
able consequences in behavior our varying beliefs are re- 
duced to mere different sounds and symbols. 

A Definition of Religion 

Before attempting to examine the religious attitudes that 
are associated respectively with magic and science it is neces- 
sary to formulate a working definition of religion. Out of 
the many motives that lie behind religious behavior two may 
be mentioned as having the widest significance. Whether in 
primitive or in modern religions the attempt to get rid of 
guilt and sin is paramount. Originally defined in terms of 


1p, W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, New York, 1927, p. 3, 
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the violation of some tabu, it later becomes an offense 
against the deity, and until it has been expiated there can 
be no peace. The other controlling motive seems to be the 
fear of death. Anthropologists repeatedly refer to the in- 
tense fear of death which the savage has. Neither he nor 
his contemporary descendant wants to face the idea of ex- 
tinction, and he turns to religion to find a way of preserv- 
ing the thing he values most, life. We may therefore define 
religion as the search for peace from the torment of 
conscience, and for a life unmenaced by death. These are 
at least two of the strongest drives in the earlier manifes- 
tations. With that in mind we can turn to the two religions. 


The first is what I have called magical, and its character- 
istics are those associated with magic. In the first place there 
is a highly primitive interpretation of cause and effect. Lack- 
ing a knowledge of the factors which lie behind any par- 
ticular phenomenon, and therefore not having any other 
means of control, the assumption is that human hopes oper- 
ating through the proper rites can coerce or persuade nature 
or the spirits animating it. Magic is always a spell or cere- 
mony. When it comes to the question of guilt and sin there 
are two possible approaches. One, the way of science, is to 
search for the cause of the sinful behavior, change the con- 
ditions and modify the motivation so that a genuine character 
transformation takes place. The other, the way of magic, 
is to nullify the guilt through some ceremony which brings 
absolution without the painful necessity of reforming the 
character. Illustrations of this are, of course, endless. 
Everything from the slaughter of animals to the use of 
holy water has accomplished this end. 

There is a similar division in the attitudes of the two 
religions toward death: Breasted in The Dawn of Conscience 
has told the story of the varying ways in which the Egyptians 
met the fear of death. Originally they believed that the dead 
could best be served through material equipment, and the 
pyramids are the culmination of that attitude. The great 
pyramids of Gizeh represent the supreme effort to circum- 
vent death through sheathing a body in so stupendous a 
protection of masonry that immortality should be achieved. 
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Sheer physical force could outwit mortality. That faith ran 
its course and was slowly supplanted by a conviction that it 
was not material means but moral worthiness which was | 
the condition of survival. Immortality was achieved by the 
individual within his own soul. He was to become the kind 
of person who deserved to survive, and at that point magical 
religion began to give way to ethical. Character and not 
physical coercion became the supreme end. 


Moral vs. Magical Salvation 


Illustrations of this magical attitude toward death can be 
found in all religions including the most modern. But they 
all have this in common: instead of believing that salvation is 
to be achieved through character there is substituted a rite or 
charm which saves without regard to the worthiness of the 
individual. 

There is no better illustration of magical religion — both 
as regard absolution from sin and survival of death — than 
the mystery religions. The Orphic myth is characteristic. 
Zagreus, son of Zeus and Persephone, was killed by the 
Titans who tore him to pieces and devoured him. Athena 
rescued his heart which Zeus swallowed, and Zagreus was 
then reborn as Dionysus. Mankind arose from the ashes 
of the Titans who were blasted by the lightning of Zeus. 
The Orphic mystery consisted in an imitation or repetition 
of this myth, the aim being to make it possible for men to 
be born again through the death and resurrection of the god. 
And this was done through a series of rites, especially bap- 
tism in the blood of some animal and the symbolic eating 
of the body of the god. In this way men are delivered from 
the load of sin and achieve immortality through the new 
birth. 

As Gilbert Murray puts it, the significant thing is that 
men seek “‘to be saved not by ‘justice’ or wise conduct, but 
by some act of sacrifice or purification, some intensity of 
adoration.” Again, it was magic and not character which was 
efficacious. 

The contrast between magical and ethical religion is per- 
haps best illustrated in the development of Hebraism. In 
the first place, as time went on the Hebrew God changed 
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from being a tribal deity to be placated through arbitrary 
ceremonies to a universal Being whose concern was with 
justice and mercy. Genuine repentance is the heart of sal- 
vation in Judaism, and that ultimately emerged from the 
concept of individual salvation. After the destruction of the 
Jewish nationality in the sixth century B.C. the older notion 
of an individual retribution in this life where the bad suf- 
fered according to their merits in this life, gave way to the 
prophetic doctrine of national retribution. And when that 
solution seemed unacceptable retribution was thought to 
come after death. But the important point to notice is that 
throughout the development it was the good which a man 
had done, not the rites he had performed, which was de- 
terminative. Passage after passage can be cited as evidence 
of this trend. 

I hate, I spurn your feasts; I take no pleasure in your 
great assemblies. Yea, if you offer me your burnt offer- 
ings and oblations, I will not accept. them, and your sacri- 
fices of fat cattle I will not look at... . But let justice flow 
like water, and right like an unfailing stream. (Amos.) 

‘What do I care for your many sacrifices?’ says Jehovah. 

‘T am sated with burnt offerings of rams and the fat of stall- 
fed beasts; the blood of bulls and lambs and he-goats I 
have no pleasure in. . . . Wash you, make you clean, take 
your evil doings out of my sight; leave off doing evil, learn 
to do well; strive after justice, punish the oppressor, do 
justice to the orphan, defend the cause of the widow.’ 


(Isaiah. ) 
What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with the Lord thy God. 
(Micah. ) 
The man who sins shall die. { Ezekiel.) 
Priestly Laws and Social Justice 
This prophetic note of ethical religion was not the only 
one struck in Hebraism. The priestly aspect is well known. 
Ezekiel, for example, reflected that attitude. Sin for him 
was primarily defilement, especially of holy things. Cere- 
monies are prescribed for the purification of the temple from 
uncleanness. Sin becomes the profanation of holy things or 
of the name of God. Hence the priestly laws were far more 
concerned with the rites of purification than they ever were 
with social justice or personal morality. The very frequency 
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with which the prophets attacked the burnt offerings indicates 
the prevalence of the priestly temper which would make sin 
a ritualistic and not a moral concept, and would remove it 
by physical means. It is small wonder that the prophets 
felt impelled to attack this attitude, for when religion begins 
to define sin as an offence against a just God it has given 
a new meaning to morality, and can have nothing but con- 
tempt for an interpretation which would permit of sin being | 
purified by anything other than a change of heart. 
Cosmic Purposes vs. Moral Order 

As one speculates on the prophetic trend it seems that 
it is less interested in attempting to discover some supreme 
power in the physical universe than it is in formulating a 
conception of nature and of history in terms of a moral 
order, of a God who is just and dependable, not erratic and 
irrational. As George Foote Moore expressed it: “The char- 
acter of Jewish monotheism is determined by its genesis; it 
is an ethical theism. Even more distinctive is its teleological 
character; it finds in the history of the world not merely 
the judgment of the world, but the working out through 
judgment of the divine will for a good world which is the 
end of all God’s ways with man.’”” 

God chose Israel not simply for her sake but that through 
her his, salvation might reach all men, and the Hebrew 
prophetic faith was an insistence that at long last there would 
be the triumph of the good both in nature and in history. 

It is clear that there is no example of a religion which 
has been exclusively ethical or magical. Always there is 
a weaving together of the two strands, and it is often dif- 
ficult to distinguish between them. This is decidedly true 
of Christianity. At one time it has emphasized the prophetic, 
_at another the priestly, but always the two have been present 
in varying degrees. Christianity proclaimed itself to the 
Gentiles in terms which were obviously similar to those of 
the mystery religions, yet there was a difference. The funda- 
mental article was the belief in one God, and he was always 
to some degree, at least, a moral Being. Even in those times 
when the sacraments, magically interpreted, were most im- 


°G. F. Moore, History of Religion, New York, 1927, Vol. II, p. 29. 
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portant God still remained a God of justice. In Christi- 
anity, God himself is the author of man’s salvation. 

Jesus proclaimed that he had come to annul neither the 
law nor the prophéts, but to fulfill them, yet it was not sur- 
prising that it should have been the priestly group which 
most strongly opposed him. It was at three points especially 
that he broke with the priestly religion. He taught that it 
was a man’s character rather than the observance of the 
code of Leviticus which determined his fate. Ritual was far 
less important than piety and charity. Parable after parable 
can be cited as evidence that it was a man’s attitude toward 
his neighbor, toward the hungry and those in prison which 
concerned him. This is not to imply that there was in Jesus’ 
claim a thorough-going ethical determinism. The thief on the 
cross could in a moment wipe out his past; but there was 
a far larger recognition of the bond between character and 
fate than was apparent in the priestly group. 


The Unity of Belief and Behavior 


In the second place, while Jesus was obviously uncon- 
cerned with precise formulation, he persistently refused to 
break the bond between belief and behavior. The only way 
of testing a man was by his actions. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it. . .” was his recurring theme. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” There could be no clearer expression of 
what has been referred to as operationalism, and as history 
was to reveal it was at this point that the church made its 
sharpest break with its founder. 

Finally, he went much farther even than the Jewish Mes- 
sianic tradition in his interpretation of salvation. No longer 
was it personal save in the most paradoxical sense; his in- 
sistence was that he who would save his life must lose it. 
The triumph of the good had ultimately become more im- 
portant than the salvation of the individual, and at that point 
ethical religion flowered. 

McGiffert makes clear the shift between the teaching of 
Jesus and that of his disciples. 


‘Repent for the Kingdom of God is at hand’ was the 
heart of his message; theirs was summed up by Peter in 
the words, “God hath made this Jesus whom ye crucified 
both Lord and Christ.’ Jesus spent his time chiefly in 
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inculcating the spirit and conduct demanded of subjects 
and children of God, their King and Father; they spent 
theirs in presenting arguments to support their belief in 
Jesus as the Christ. The original emphasis was thus 
changed, and Jesus himself, instead of his message, was 
made the centre of the new faith. 
It is significant that the important events in the life of Christ 
were his temptation and death; there is little or no concern 
with his teachings, his parables. Already Judaism was being 
transformed into one of the mystery-savior religions. 

In some ways James was closest to the spirt of Jesus, at 
least in his insistence on the unity of belief and action, or to 
use his words, faith and works. 

What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say 
he hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? 
If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and if one of you say unto them, “Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled,’ notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful for the body; what doth it 
profit? Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. Yea, a man may say, “Thou hast faith and I have 
works’: Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
shew thee my faith by my works. Thou believest that there 
is one God; thou doest well; the devils also believe, and 
tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith with- 
our works is dead? 


Paul and the Mystery Religions 

It is inevitable that Paul’s Christian faith should be com- 
pared with the mystery religions, for the similarities are 
very clear. The heart of his belief was the conviction that 
Jesus Christ was a divine being who by his death and resur- 
rection saves those who have accepted him through faith. The 
central note of the mysteries had been the possibility of 
gaining immortality through union with a dying and risen 
Lord, and this seems to be thoroughly Pauline. Further, he 
had broken with his Jewish Messianic tradition in making 
salvation a thoroughly personal, individual matter. It was 
not salvation of the Jewish people, let alone of the world 
through the Jews. One by one men found the mystic union 
with the risen Christ. Men must escape from the world, 
not reform it. 
8A, C. McGiffert, A History of Christian Thought, New York, 1832, Vol. I, 
pa Ll 
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But if there were similarities there were also marked 
divergencies. The salvation Paul was seeking was not a fu- 
ture one from death, but a present one from sin. It was essen- 
tially righteousness that he was seeking, and not immortality. 
Paul’s religion was genuinely ethical. Even faith and 
hope were of less significance than love. Furthermore, his 
concern was not sacraments and ceremonies, but with faith; 
and by faith he meant that kind of a moral attitude by which 
a man becomes mystically united to Christ. It was not mere 
forgiveness which interested him, but genuine regeneration. 


This did not mean that Paul was glorifying human nature. 
No one could have thought less of it than he did. Man of 
his own accord could do little; salvation was thoroughly 
supernatural. “It is not I that live but Christ that liveth in 
me.” That was the heart of the faith which sent him out 
into so heroic a life. 


The Corrosive Power of Sacramentalism 


When we come to the church fathers we find for gener- 
ations a steady alternation between the influence of Judaism 
and of the mystery religions. But the main trend was away 
from the ethical influence of the prophets and toward the 
sacramental influence of the cults. The general conditions 
of salvation were faith, repentance, and baptism, followed 
by a life of obedience to the will of God. This salvation 
was, in the first place, an event taking place after death; 
it was not the present thing which Paul had pictured. In the 
next place there had been the steady growth of sacramental- 
ism. Very early baptism and the eucharist had been accepted 
as necessary conditions of union with Christ, but by the time 
of Justin baptism had been made-a condition of salvation. 


All of this led to the increasing stress which was laid upon 


correct belief as the essential element in the Christian life. A 
man might be justly punished for believing what is false, 
and his belief was to be measured by what he said more than 
by what he did. It was not primarily by his works that his 
faith was tested but by his words. From the time of Irenaeus 
it was recognized that “participation in the sacraments and 
obedience — including both correct faith and right conduct 
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— were necessary to salvation.” The road had been long 
from Amos and Jesus to the fathers. 


The Magical and the Ethical 


It would be tempting to trace the story of Christianity 
just from the point of view of inherent conflict between the 
magical and ethical elements that had been brought into a 
forced union. When that conflict came to the surface there 
was usually an attack upon the effectiveness of sacraments 
to bring salvation, and a renewed insistence upon works as 
the reason for and measure of man’s faith. Wycliff, for ex- 
ample, took from the mass all magic and external power, 
declaring that preaching was far more important than the 
sacrament. And as far as the forgiveness of sins was con- 
cerned, only through the fulfillment of his duty could a man 
make his calling and election sure. T. C. Hall remarks: 

Throughout the whole Lollard movement there goes 
a strong deterministic trend, which is often mistaken in 
later days for Calvinism, but has really little to do with 
Calvin’s main emphasis upon an elect Church. It was the 
basis of the Lollard ethical appeal, for only by the good 
life could one be sure of the election. 

The Quakers are, of course, the outstanding example of 
a sect which has rejected all sacramentalism, insisting upon 
an ethical determinism and the living unity of faith and 
works. It is less well known that John Wesley has at times 


a very similar attitude. 

Orthodoxy or right opinion is at best a very slender 
part of religion, if it can be allowed to be any part at all. I 
will not quarrel with you about my opinion. Only see that 
your heart be right toward God, and that you know and 
love the Lord Jesus Christ; that you love your neighbor, 
and walk as your Master walked; and I desire no more. 
I am sick of opinions; I am weary to hear them. My soul 
loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and substantial 
religion; give me an humble, gentle love of God and man, 
a man full of mercy and good fruits. Whatsoever the 
generality of people may think, it is certain that opinion 
is not religion; no, not right opinion; assent to one, or to 
ten thousand truths. There is a wide difference between 
them: even right opinion is as distant from religion as 
the east is from the west. Persons may be quite right in 
their opinions, and yet have no religion at all; and on 
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the other hand, persons may be truly religious, who hold 
many wrong opinions. 

The preceding historical sketch seemed necessary for 
the purpose of exploring the hypothesis that there have been 
two religions, and to examine their respective philosophies. 
It remains necessary to make explicit the basic assumptions 
which seem to divide them, and to summarize the impli- 
cations. In the first place there are very different con- 
ceptions of causality and, secondly, there are divergent tests 
for truth. These differences are by no means sharply de- 
fined, and it is only in modern times that we have come to 
the place where we are able to do so. 


“Cause and Effect” in Magic 


As has been said, the concept of cause and effect was 
teleological. Causal sequences could be effected by human 
hopes operating through rites rather than through a thorough- 
going understanding of the natural conditions. The story of 
Joshua and the sun is illustrative. The modern approach 
would be to understand the conditions whereby the sun’s 
energy might be stored up so that light might be had at 
night. The primitive way was to find the incantation by 
which the sun might be commanded to cease its natural 
course. 


The history of science is the record of the progress of 
the non-teleological interpretation of causality, of the in- 
clusion of all phenomena in the realm of law. For the reign 
of law has meant dependability. Human hopes could still 
prevail, but only through the control that comes through 
understanding; not through prayer or ceremony. At no 
point in the philosophy of religion is there an issue so im- 
portant as the conscious and consistent acceptance or re- 
jection of this scientific assumption. 

Though the modern man might not use the terminology, 
the religious question of all ages is, “what must I do to be 
saved?” and men are reasonably well agreed as to what it 
is, namely, to escape from guilt and the divided self, and 
from the fear of death. Precisely how these ends are to be 
found is the question around which the controversies rage, 
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_ In magic, guilt is to be absolved through the sacrament 

which will wipe out the record. The causal chain between 
what a man has done and what his ultimate fate is to be 
is broken. It is very different with the scientific approach. 
I am not now raising the issues of what sin is, of the shift 
from a time when it was interpreted in terms of disobedience 
of a diety to a modern, clinical approach which sees it in 
terms of an unsatisfactory adjustment to social pressure, and 
which would have no more blame for the “bad” person 
than for the sick one. That issue is too extensive for ex- 
ploration here. What I am emphasizing is that by the scien- 
tific premise a man’s character is the inevitable consequence 
of what he has been and done, and that no spell or plea can 
alter that chain of circumstance. “The moving finger writes, 
and, having writ, moves on; nor all your piety nor wit can 
lure it back to cancel half a line.” There is the stern inexora- 
bility of the conviction that as a man sows so shall he reap. 


This might seem hopeless if it were not for other aspects. 

It is also true that if this chain were not to hold, irresponsi- 
‘bility and not responsibility would result. Without an in- 
variant causal sequence within the personality no education, 
training, or good environment could be depended on to give 
predictable results; accident and the unpredictable would 
rule. Scientific causality involves the premise that man is 
what his physio-social environment has made him; that his 
character is the sum total of all the influences which have 
played upon him and of all the resulting decisions which he 
has made. This is a hopeless philosophy if our eyes are to 
be turned to the past; but it is a profoundly hopeful one if 
we are looking ahead searching for the conditions of control 
which can be depended upon, i.e., for the laws of human 
behavior. And if those laws are to be broken through whim, 
spell, magic, plea or prayer, then character is the sport of 
chance and of accident. 


Two Definitions of Freedom 


There are two definitions of freedom involved in the con- 
troversy. On the one hand it is equated with the unpre- 
dictable, the uncertain, the undetermined. The other defi- 
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nition equates freedom with law, dependability and determi- 
nism., The scientist holds that indeterminism means chance; 
that determinism means freedom provided there is present 
the capacity to evaluate critically our ends. One kind of 
determinism is mechanism; the other which is characterized 
by the presence of intelligence means freedom. It is not 
indeterminism but knowledge which makes for freedom. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
Obviously this puts the responsibility to understand and 
remake on man’s shoulders. We cannot wait for some super- 
natural solution. If we are as our institutions have made 
us we will continue to be such until we have changed the 
objective situation through an understanding of the depend- 
able laws of nature. 


Religion and the Sting of Death 


The other goal of religion has always been in some way 
the escape from the sting of death. There have been two 
stages as men moved away from the magical solution to 
this problem. In the first place, there was substituted the 
element of character, instead of incantation, as the con- 
dition for survival. Only the just man would live. And 
the ethical reverberations of this linking of immortality with 
mortality was one of the great steps in the human adventure. 
But there was another step to be taken. As ethical religion 
flowered the stress became less on the life after death than 
it did on the quality of life before death. The thing that 
was valued was a life of such a nature that not even death 
could dim its glory or its meaning. Tolstoy phrased it well 
when he said that the function of religion was to give to 
life a meaning which death could not destroy. And Jesus 
gave it its finest expression in the paradox that he who would 
save his life must lose it. Only through the devotion to an 
ideal so moving and inclusive that an individual’s own fate 
would be of less consequence to him than the fulfillment of 
that ideal could his life be given meaning. 


The other issue which differentiates magic from science 
relates to the test of truth. It is certainly not the case that 
in magic there is no concern for truth, but rather that the 
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tests are not those of science. There is authority, revelation, 
intuition, and often a kind of rough and ready testing. The 
crux of the matter lies in the attitude toward a thorough- 
going empiricism. That is the method of science and the test 
of its truth lies in successful prediction. Precise examination 
of the resulis which any given theory has led to has been 
the method by which scientists have made their discoveries. 
Religion and the Scientific Method 

The religious implications of the acceptance or rejection 
of this method are as important as in the case of determi- 
nism. (1) Where it is not accepted the door is opened to 
every superstition. (2) Furthermore, where there is no 
way of publicly testing the validity of a man’s assertions 
truth becomes a private possession. The certainty of in- 
tuition supplants the tentativeness of science, and the in- 
quisition is the logical outcome. (3) Finally, and perhaps 
most important, the religious man is defined primarily in 
terms of his beliefs and not in terms of his behavior. It was 
suggested above that the scientific method inextricably unites 
the theory with the action which results. Where these are 
separated the stress falls either on the belief or on the action, 
and usually it is on the former. 

The most important religious implication of science lies 
in this insistence on the unity of belief and behavior. Only 
when this unity is kept can we maintain the ethical content 
of religion and keep it within the prophetic tradition. The 
emphasis falls then not on what a man says but on what 
he does, his faith can only be seen, let alone tested, in his 
works. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Had charity 
toward the poor been substituted for orthodoxy of belief the 
history of Christianity would have been a very different 
thing. Nor does this mean contempt for the belief involved. 
On the contrary, it is the belief which gives direction, but 
direction without the goal of action has lost its purpose. 

Bishop Wilson (1663-1755) was as explicit at this point 
as any contemporary operationalist." He defined atheism as 
that which “made no difference between good and evil.” 


4Thomas Wilson, D.D., Maxims of Piety and Christianity, Both, Printed by 
R. Cruttwell, 1789. 
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“You say you believe the Gospel; you live as if you were 
sure not one word of it is true.” “Faith is the root of works 
—a root that produceth nothing is dead.” “Our life is the 
only proof of our faith.” “If we would really know our 
heart, let us impartially view our actions.” The result of 
such a union of faith and life is to make religion inevitably 
ethical, and it is the only way by which this can be done. 

If there is any conclusion which may be drawn from such 
a survey it is that the metaphysics and epistemology implicit 
in ethical religion need to be made consistent and explicit. 
It is apparent that a non-dualistic metaphysics is involved. 
Both determinism and empiricism point in that direction. 
There are not two realms operating under different sets of 
laws. Whether we are dealing with the heavens,*the animal 
kingdom, or the human mind, they all belong to the same 
order and operate under the same set of laws. The natural 
has supplanted the supernatural. So, too, there are not two 

epistemologies, but only one — the scientific. 
' There must, in other words, be an identification of the 
premises of ethical religion with those of science. An ethical 
religion can never be in conflict with science because the 
latter is the method by which it achieves its goals. The whole 
issue is reduced to the question whether religion needs less 
empirically tested knowledge or more. 

What would be lost if this conclusion were frankly and 
fully accepted? Finality and certainty would have to go — 
that is clear. The building of a Kingdom of Heaven could 
only come as knowledge grew from more to more. Man 
could not depend upon any external power to bring it, the 
responsibility would have to be on his shoulders. To what 
extent are these losses? Naturalistic religion is not the re- 
ligion of Amos, Jesus, Wycliffe, Bishop Wilson, or even of 
some of the exponents of the social gospel, but it is the 
modern consistent expression of the attitudes which have held 
all these men, and many more, in a common religious 
tradition. 
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| Racism Gees ta Church 


By J. BRYAN ALLIN 


The author contends that racism in this country 
has its roots in our political and religious tradi- 
tions, and that it cannot be lightly dismissed as 
being merely incidental to our present social up- 
heaval. 


“Ours is a sincere doubt,” writes F. P. A., “as to whether 
the question, ‘And what did you do during the Great War?’ 
might not embarrass, among others, God.” Since it is some- 
what difficult to ascertain the feelings of deity it might be 
more profitable to consider the embarrassment of the godly 
or, if you prefer, of churchmen. With respect to the godly 
our doubt is a bit different from F.P.A.’s. We doubt that 
they will be embarrassed by some of the things they are 
doing or failing to do or that, if they are, their blushes will 
be visible. These doubts arise as the result of some ex: 
ploration into the racial hate groups now flourishing in this 
' country and the attitude of the godly towards these groups. 
They are accompanied by a fear that we may not have time 
to atone for our sins or even to receive absolution. 

Several recent attempts have been made to tell the story 
of racial hate groups in this country: Undercover, Black 
Mair, See What I Mean?, Falange are a few that tell part 
of the story. The title of the first book was, unfortunately, 
misleading since it left the impression that these movements 

are undercover, and therefore inconsequential, whereas they 
are operating openly. The reader has no doubt encountered 
many otherwise well-intentioned people who, when evidence 
of racial bigotry is produced, shrug it off with a reply, “We 
have always had crack-pots with us; look at the Know- 
Nothing Party.”” Or who say when one mentions the racial 
hatred expressed in the last campaign, “Our political cam- 
paigns have always been vicious.”” Such remarks indicate, 
unwittingly to be sure, the real rancor of these racial 
hatreds—they are old stuff. They did not spring full-armed 
from the brain of Hitler’s little followers in this country. If 
they had they would be less dangerous since, because they 
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would have no roots in our culture, they would find difficulty 
in making converts. It is precisely because the roots of sin 
are in our own religious and political tradition that racism 
is virulent and therefore cannot be casually dismissed on the 
ground that we have always had it with us. It is because 
we have accustomed ourselves to comfortable cohabitation 
with anti-Semitism, anti-Negroism and similar doctrines 
that we are now incapable of recognizing the dangers with 
which these, shall we say, anti-social diseases? threaten what 
has been called our American way of life. 


From Tolerance to Appeasement 


This easy familiarity accounts in part also for the tepid- 
ness, to use a euphemism, of the attacks made on the pur- 
veyors of hate. Anyone who urges strong action is usually 
met with the quotation, attributed to Voltaire, “I do not be- 
lieve a word that you say but I shall defend to the death 
your right to say it.” One never hears a quotation from a 
wiser Frenchman, Bolleau, which would more surely warn 
us of dangers, “A fool always finds a greater fool who 
admires him.” We seem to have a mystical belief that de- 
mocracy can withstand any amount of demagoguery and 
still remain a democracy. We seem incapable of learning 
that when fools talk they always find audiences. Unitarians 
might have learned from watching an English Unitarian, 
Neville Chamberlain, that the line between tolerance and 
appeasement is tenuous. Unfortunately the distinction is so 
fine that it usually escapes us, and appeasement goes gaily 
on under the name of tolerance. 

In our tradition, then, we have on the one hand, tolerance, 
an absolute good with little or no theology behind it, except 
expediency; and on the other orthodox Christianity, pro- 
vided with sufficient theology but intolerant. In short, Christi- 
anity is an exclusive club. No less a person than Paul said, 
“As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men, especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith,” thus giving an early sanction to restrictive covenants. 
One need go no further than Moody Bible Institute to learn 
that if only one will accept Christ all will be well. The im- 
perative is the acceptance. Once Christ is ‘accepted’, other 
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questions become secondary and people who, like Gerald 
L. K. Smith, sign themselves “Your brother in Christ,” gain 
the trust of the gullible who think that he belongs to the 
‘elect.’ There are Catholic counterparts. And when people 
of either group learn that the Jews killed Christ their anger 
is great and righteous. Because religion thus sanctions and 
sanctifies anti-Semitism, it has created a milieu for racism 
that racism could never create for itself. 

Religion has consecrated much else. “The sacramental 
aspect of religion provides a sort of consecration of reality 
as given, whether it be the nation, the race, or a fixed social 
system.”* And wherever one turns one finds evils result- 
ing from the acceptance of the given as good. Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
for example, argues in After Strange Gods that in the growth 
of a tradition stability and homogeneity are essential but 
“what is still more important is unity of religious back- 
ground; and reasons of race and religion combine to make 
any large number of free thinking Jews undesirable.” Or, 
Charles Clayton Morrison writes in the Christian Century: 

Religious intolerance in the United States is no menace. 
to our peace. The Jewish problem is not primarily a re- 
ligious problem. It is a racial or social problem. It can- 
not be stated in terms of Jews and Christians, but can be 
stated realistically only in terms of Jew and Gentile. Its 
explosive possibilities do not inhere in any conflict of re- 
ligious forms and creeds, but in the tragic social unas- 
similability. Political cooperation on the basis of democ- 
racy leaves the essential problem untouched. Likewise re- 
ligious amiability under the banner of mutual tolerance 
leaves the problem untouched. The churches and syna- 
gogues have never come to grips with the real issue.” 


Lack of space prevents our quoting others who believe that 
“the trouble with the Jews is their exclusiveness—not ours. 

But Unitarians-and Universalists can do as well. A young 
Unitarian minister who was in Chicago a while back told a 
group that he had no Negroes in his congregation and that 
he wanted none. A Universalist minister in Chicago included 
with his weekly calendar an attack upon Negroes published 


1New Perspectives of Peace, George B. Huszar, ed., University of Chicago 
Press. Chapter XI, The Religious Problem, p. 235. 
2Christian Century. Charles Clayton Morrison. Sept. 24, 1941. pp. 1168-69. 
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by a Property Owners’ League. This sheet said: 

There has been no attempt by colored persons to cross 
Cottage Grove Avenue [the dividing line] and move into 
our neighborhood. We hope that they will not be so un- 
wise as to do so, but if any attempt is made to do so the 
League, soundly financed, will proceed at once to take 
every legal action at its command... . 


A young corporal in the personnel department of the 
Army, now stationed in Chicago, a Unitarian from Massa- 
chusetts, said, after shaking hands with a Negro in our 
church, “If my mother had seen me do that she would dis- 
own me.” He also remarked that the Jews in the army had 
all the soft jobs, overlooking the fact that the personnel de- 
partment in Chicago is hardly the battle front. Or another 
Unitarian youth, writing in the American Unitarian Youth 
News Monthly for Oct. 2, 1944, said, “I feel that Dewey’s 
election will eliminate favoritism for special pressure 
groups and special races in government.” 

Our laity and clergy are not, however, alone in their 
worship of man-made Gods. Other “Christians” also have 
their graven images. In a Catholic church on the west side 
of Chicago there is an active Sinarquist group. The church 
is in the Mexican section and had lain dormant for years 
until a new priest, a Sinarquist, took over. With his arrival 
the German board of trustees found that money fell from 
on high to support the work. Those who performed the 
miracle have not yet been canonized. 


“Stones Too Large for Boys” 


On Oct. 30, 1944, 28 windows were broken in the Chicago 
synagogue, B’nai Zion. The stones thrown were too large 
for small boys to handle. Signs such as “Christ Killer” and 
“Dirty Jew” appeared on buildings in the district. When 
the Rev. Karl Baehr, a Congregational minister in the dis- 
trict, called on the local Catholic priest for help he got 
promises, and on subsequent visits the priest was “out.” Mr. 
Baehr prepared a letter to be published in the newspapers 
concerning anti-Semitism and asked neighboring ministers to 
sign it, One Lutheran minister told him that “Washington 
is full of Jews” (shades of Unitarian youth). He also said 
that because Jews were responsible for the death of Christ 
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they had been persecuted and made to wander over the face 
of the earth. He wanted no part in the persecution himself 
but he knew that in order to fulfill prophecy the persecution 
must continue. He refused to sign the letter but ten Protes- 
tant clergymen did sign it. 


Or let us glance for a moment at a Protestant layman, 
Charles J. Anderson, Jr., who ran for Congress in the Sixth 
District in Chicago. He is explicitly and vehemently anti- 
Semitic, anti-Negro (“Send them back to Africa”), anti- 
British, anti-Russian. He appeared in Chicago on the same 
platform with Elizabeth Dilling and Gerald L. K. Smith. 
He was so unsatisfactory a candidate that the Republicans 
were moved to put another candidate in the field, but the 
fervor that led them to run an independent candidate was 
not excessive. When the votes were counted the Democrat 
had about 200,000 votes, Anderson 125,000 votes, and the 
third candidate, 1,500. A handful of courageous ministers in 
Chicago, acting with the Regional Committee of the Protes- 
tant, and including a Unitarian professor, attacked Ander- 
son at a public meeting in his district. Several other minis- 
ters signed a letter informing the voters concerning Ander- 
son’s record. He was defeated, but the district is normally 
Democratic and his defeat was not sufficiently overwhelming 
to justify optimism. 

The Gentile Cooperative Association in Chicago publishes 
a news sheet, Gentile News, under the editorship of Eugene 
_ Flitcraft. The News began with eight pages and has recently 
increased to twelve pages in spite of a paper shortage. Re- 
cently it attacked several Chicago ministers, including three 
Unitarians: James Luther Adams, Randall Hilton, and Jack 
Mendelsohn (Jew?)—the comment in parentheses is theirs 
—because they had worked to have the Gentile Cooperative 
Association’s charter revoked. In the lead editorial of the 
November issue, the News listed about twenty ministers who 
favor continuing the charter. A ‘tolerant’ Chicago clergy- 
man, Mr. Charles L. Venable, invited Flitcraft to speak in his 
church in order that all sides might be heard, thus giving 
Flitcraft the right to mention the fact that he has spoken 
‘under church auspices in all his advertisements. He may | 
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find that he needs this sanction badly since on Jan. 2, 1945 
the charter was revoked in a Chicago court. 

Although we have not had the space to cite many examples 
of the connection between the church and racism, the reason 
for our doubt about the embarrassment of the godly may now 
be clear. Liberal churches, as well as others, are infected 
with racism or, to put it less politely, with fascism. In some 
places churches are in the late stages of the disease. The 
voices raised against this plague in Chicago are strong voices 
but they are usually the same voices, and only a few have 
the courage to talk. Seeing this, is it any wonder that many 
men and women doubt that the church has much to con- 
tribute? When the war is over, if democracy and the peace 
are lost because of our lack of courage now, we may never 
know what our feelings would have been if we had been 
asked the question, “What did you do during the Great 
War?” We may not be embarrassed or complacent or indif- 
ferent. We may instead be the inhabitants of that circle of 
the Inferno reserved for appeasers. We need no Dante to 
convince us that the surroundings would not be pleasant. 
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Empirical Theism and HAumanism 


By ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


The theological battle line is not between theism 
and humanism; it is rather between naturalism 
on the one hand and supernaturalism, or ideal- 
ism, on the other. The author contends that empiri- 
cal theism and humanism are natural allies, and 
should present a united front. 


Devotion to humanist religion does not imply total disre- 
gard of all the forms of theism. On the contrary, he is a 
poor humanist who is not familiar with the various types of 
theistic philosophy, ranging all the way from the old super- © 
naturalism to Platonic idealism, cosmic and empirical the- 
ism, pantheism, and even to that bewildering and confusing 
theology, the new orthodoxy, which promises some very in- 
teresting controversies in the years to come. Likewise, it 
does not follow that all forms of theism are of equal irrele- 
vance to humanists, for there are some types of theism which 
differ from a naturalistic outlook only in minor particulars. 
It is the purpose of this short paper to attempt to discover 
a basis of agreement between empirical theists and human- 
ists. If such agreement be found, it may be the ground for 
a very desirable collaboration of forces in view of the sinis- 
ter forms of theological reaction which are making them- 
selves felt at the present time. 


Two of the important representatives of empirical theism 
are Professor Henry N. Wieman, and the late Dean Shailer 
Mathews, both of the University of Chicago Divinity School. 
Though their approaches differ somewhat, they are clear in 
a repudiation of both Platonic idealism and the new ortho- 
doxy. A complete consideration of their views obviously can- 
not be given here, but a brief summary will emphasize 
their characteristics. 

Professor Wieman’s theology, in contradistinction to the 


older theism, may be examined in the 1936 numbers of 
Christendom in which a very revealing discussion was car- 
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ried on with Professor R. L. Calhoun. Wieman makes clear 
his approach as follows: 


The method I follow consists in ascertaining what are 
the essential criteria of value and then seizing on the know- 
able reality which displays these criteria and searching it 
for the supremely worthful. This last is the reality of God. 
Calhoun’s method, on the other hand, which he shares 
with many, consists in always supposing a reality back of 
the knowable facts. Belief in God is then justified only on 
the basis of such a supposition.* 


The discussion between Wieman and Calhoun proceeds 
from this essential disagreement in methodology over many 
details which do not concern us here. The essence of the 
disagreement is, however, of great interest to humanists, for 
a little reflection will show that Calhoun’s assumption of a 
reality lying back of the knowable facts corresponds to the 
older theism of idealistic philosophy, in which a spiritual 
world is assumed to exist in opposition to, or transcending, 
the natural world. This assumption is, of course, all of a 
piece with the bifurcations of idealistic philosophy in which . 
man is divided into body and mind, the universe into ma- 
terial and spiritual, society into sacred and secular, and the 
human mind into reason and faith. Reason is conceded the 
right to operate in the natural world, while the spiritual 
world is left to be discovered by faith in revelation. If 
revelation should differ from the findings of reason, then, 
since the spiritual world is assumed superior to the natural, 
reason must make place for submissive faith and bow down 
to revelation. 


The Pitfalls of Idealistic Philosophy 


Thus the belief in the supposed existence of a reality 
back of the knowable facts demonstrates the pitfalls of ideal- 
istic philosophy which lends itself so easily to the assump- 
tions of the new orthodoxy. Now the crucial point for human- 
ists to note is that Wieman will have nothing to do with an 
idea of God that is based on a reality lying back of the natu- 
ral world. For him, as for naturalists and humanists, the 
world that we know through the application of the scientific 


*Christiandom. H. N. Wieman. Spring 1936, p. 428. 
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method is a unity, the nature of whose laws is being success- 
fully discovered by the physical and social sciences. For 
him, as for naturalists and humanists, no point can be 
reached in the investigation of natural phenomena at which 
human reason would be arbitrarily told: “Thus far and no 
farther!” For him, as for naturalists and humanists, the con- 
ception of the universe is that of an inclusive reality which 
does not depend upon any power outside of it to give it 
meaning and life. For him there is no thought of a dualism 
between the world of nature and the world of spirit. This 
concept of a fundamental philosophical basis is further ex- 
emplified in the truly appreciative reviews of humanist books 
by Professor Wieman. His sympathies are much more favor- 
able to M. C. Otto, Santayana and Dewey, than they are to 
Niebuhr, Tillich and Kierkegaard. If. Wieman, however, 
is an empirical theist, where does he find his ground for the 
idea of God? Within the order of the natural world: 

God is not the order of matter, but he is that in the inter- 
actions of matter by virtue of which it carries the possi- 
bilities of higher value. God is not biological process, but 
he is that in the interactions of biological organisms with 
one another and the physical world, by virtue of which 
they carry the possibilities of greater value. God is not 
mind, but he is the unifying, creative interaction of minds 
with one another and their world, by virtue of which they 
carry the possibilities of an ever richer community and 
creative synthesis. But this overarching community and 
higher synthesis is not mind nor even mind plus, as J am 
able to see the facts at present. Neither is this higher syn- 
thesis God, for God works through all levels, not merely 
at the highest. He is not to be identified with any one of 
the levels, neither with matter nor biological activity, nor 
mind nor the higher synthesis. God is the creative order 
which works through all levels to sustain and actualize the 
most inclusive and perfect system of all value.” 


This quotation represents Wieman’s position as complete- 
ly as it can be given in a short compass. His God is clearly 
not the God of the great historic formulations of the Chris- 
tian faith, least of all the God of the Apostles’ Creed. God 
is merely “that... . by virtue of which” things progress 
from levels of lower to higher value. God to him is an im- 


2Christiandom. H. N. Wieman. Fall 1936. pp. 777-8. 
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personal process, or rather the quality of an impersonal 
process which makes the latter yield meaningful results. 

What will humanists say to this conception of God? Prob- 
ably that it is so different from the traditional ideas enter- 
tained by religious people that the term God should, in the 
interests of clarity be abandoned, or used with careful ex- 
plication. Moreover, this conception of an order of nature 
by virtue of which a creative synthesis is finally achieved 
is a little too flattering to man. The universe, in the vast 
expanse of its myriads of galaxies, in the tremendous display 
of its titanic cosmic forces, reveals aspects of reality which 
are indifferent to man. On the other hand, though one may 
confess a reverent agnosticism as to the ultimate purpose and 
meaning of the cosmos, it is undeniable that the evolutionary 
process on this earth has been of such a character as to make 
ordered society possible, and to give man that sense of ethi- 
cal outreach whereby he transcends his present achievements. 
Wieman’s ethical idealism and his insistence on ‘“‘an ever 
richer community” is very much the same as the humanist’s 
fond reference to “a shared life in a shared world.” Both 
refer their ultimate ideals to the human scene in the pro- 
gressive achievement of a planetary and democratic 
consciousness. 


Mathews’ God, Not “An Individual” 


The late Shailer Mathews, formerly Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School, expressed his theological 
position in his works, The Growth of the Idea of God and 
Is God Emeritus? Both of these works are extremely fascinat- 
ing, agreeably surprising to the humanist, though disturb- 
ing to the orthodox. Mathews was more forthright than Wie- 


man in asserting our ignorance of the origin and purpose 
of cosmic activity: 


Cosmic activity is something like a hyperbola. We do 
not know whence it comes nor whither it goes, but within 
the area of observation it is possible to discover specific 
tendencies. Agnosticism as regards their origins is no basis 
for denial of the stages of a discernible process.® 


He also frankly stated that the gods of the historic re- 


*Shailer Mathews, Is God Emeritus? New York, 1940, p. 26. 
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_ligions, such as Isis or Jehovah, never existed as individuals. 
Nor would he have the term spirit applied to God, since spirit 
is a word which is being discarded in the vocabulary of 
psychology. Such a devotion to the methods of scientific in- 
quiry is indeed laudable! What, then, is the key to Mathews’ 
conception of God? It is this: 

This history of Christianity, as well as of every religion, 
thus makes it plain that, while the term God was as- 
sumed to imply a personal existence, it was in reality an 
anthropomorphic conception of those personality-produc- 
ing activities of the universe with which humanity is or- 
ganically related.4 

Wieman labels Mathews’ position as “conceptual theism” 
for to Mathews, God was merely our conception for certain 
activities of the cosmos; but since the thought is that of a 
process, Mathews’ theology belongs to the same category as 
Wieman’s,— namely, empirical theism. 


Humanism and Theism on Common Ground 

It is evident that this discussion has indicated a large 
measure of agreement between empirical theists and human- 
ists. Morever, it may well be that humanists will have to 
orient themselves to the universe to a greater extent than they 
have done in the past. I have in mind a relationship to the 
universe, not in the sense that the cosmos has deliberately 
produced human personalities, but in the sense that all mean- 
ingful achievements of humanity, whether on an individual 
or collective basis, whether within the confines of historic re- 

ligions or outside of them, whether in science, art, literature, 
or social action — when appraised emotionally — will be 
linked to the cosmos out of which they have come. 

The emotional attitude which centers on the inter-related- 
ness of all things, which finds peculiar enjoyment in devotion 
to human values, which finds in these values an underlying 
unity providing the ground for self-realization, which finds 
in these values a human process which arose out of nature — 
this emotional attitude is a phase of religion which is distinct- 
ly humanistic and naturalistic. And it can grip the naturalist 
religionist just as surely as the supernaturalist is gripped 


4] bid., p. 34. 
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by his revelation. The empirical theist will see within this 
human and cosmic process an activity which he will call 
divine, and he will attempt-to redefine with varying degrees 
of success this process in terms of the values of the Christian 
tradition. The humanist, however, cannot limit himself to 
the Christian tradition, though he is far from denying some 
of its values. Both empirical theist and humanist, however, 
are in agreement in their acceptance of the scientific method, 
in their rejection of supernatural and idealistic philosophies, ~ 
in their faith in human possibilities, and in their devotion 
to an inclusive and planetary synthesis of human values. 
Both empirical theist and humanist need to make this faith 
concrete in the minds of their followers by relating it to 
definite historic processes which in one way or another sup- 
port and extend the values of life. 

This rapprochement is both desirable and necessary in 
view of the signs of theological reaction which are not want- 
ing today. The contention that the highest spiritual insight 
lies in formulations which both hide and reveal the truth; 
attacks upon reason and rationalism; the cult of the ir- 
rational and the destructive as a mark of the divine; con- 
tempt poured upon science; glorification of the Middle Ages 
on the alleged ground that they possessed a spiritual syn- 
thesis which we lack much to our detriment; assertions that 
human progress is an illusion and that man can achieve 
nothing of significance even though he have the whole of 
history at his disposal; glorification of a “holy God,” or a 
“God or wrath” at the expense of human failure, distress, 
and despair, in a kind of theological Spenglerian defeatism 
— there is enough here to make a witches’ cauldron and a 
devil’s brew of doctrines which are raising their heads in 
certain quarters where they are least expected. 

These reversions to subtly contrived renovations of dis- 
credited beliefs make the joint task of empirical theists and 
humanists all the more imperative. May the active concern 
of both these types of liberals prove their worth in this 
twentieth century by preserving the heritage of natural re- 
ligion from the inroads of theological reaction. 
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Bostons Major Prophet 
~ By EDMUND A. OPITZ 


A close-up view of Theodore Parker, “America’s 
best hated man,” and his titanic labors in the 
cause of theological liberalism and social reform. 


At the battle of Lexington Captain John Parker is quoted 
as saying, “If they mean to have a war let it begin right 
here.” This Captain Parker was the grandfather of Theo- 
dore, and his fighting words might well have been the motto 
of the grandson. For Theodore was engaged in a lifelong 
fight with the slavery interests, with vested religious interests, 
with the representatives of State Street, and against obscuran- 
tism, reaction, and illiberality in the state as well as in the 
church. Parker’s life may be summed up in two generaliza- 
tions: he applied common sense to religion and he applied 
religion to life. 


The eleventh and last child of John and Hannah Parker 
was born when the mother was forty-seven, and was named 
Theodore, “gift of God.” Of the entire Parker family, only 
one was in the scholar class, and that was Theodore. His 
ancestors were all artisans or farmers, not one was a min- 
ister or professional man. 


The year was 1810, the place was a farm in Lexington, 
. and the boy was brought up on chores and village life. Show- 
ing promise in his teens, Theodore had the choice of a career. 
He chose the ministry, and at the age of seventeen began to 
teach school to earn money for his course at Harvard. Three 
years of teaching in district schools proved monotonous even 
with an annual change of scene, so at twenty he enrolled at 
the Harvard Divinity School as a non-resident student. He 
writes, “No situation can be more honorable, no task more 
pleasant, no prospect more celestial, than that of a virtuous, 
faithful, clergyman.” He had to combine teaching with his 
student life, but now as later showed an enormous capacity 
for work. In later years he spoke with scorn of the Divinity 
School as an “embalming institution,” but it was here that 
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he began preparation for the career that was to make him 
the best hated man in America. 

Eminent on the faculty was Henry Ware, Jr., son of the ~ 
man whose appointment to the chair of philosophy back in 
1805 had marked the abandonment of Harvard to Unitarian- 
ism. Then there was the mighty Andrews Norton who lived 
not far from the school with his three lovely daughters. The 
students called the girls “Norton’s evidences of Christi- 
anity.” 

Early Theological Misgivings - 

Parker’s first charge was in the Cape Cod town of Barn- 
stable. Even now he had deep theological misgivings. “How 
is Christ more of a savior than Socrates? What is the founda- 
tion of religion in man? What is the foundation of the idea 
of God? Why is man placed in life?’’ He visited a Methodist 
revival in the nearby town of Eastham and thought poorly 
of the performance. “The women were always more noisy,” 
he noted. “Some of them were in hysterics, I should say, 
and should explain it on well known physiological prin- 
ciples. They said it was the Spirit. How strangely men mis- 
take the flesh for the Spirit.”” This insight was remarkably 
premature. 

At the age of 26 he was ordained and given a regular 
charge at West Roxbury, a suburb of Boston. He resolved 
“to preach nothing that I have not experienced inwardly and 
made my own.” Rural concerns did not escape him, and one 
of his sermons was entitled, ‘““The Duties of Milkmen.” But 
the more urgent social and religious issues received his major 
attention. “Alas for us,” he cried, “we see the Christianity 
of the Church is a very poor thing. It makes Christianity a 
belief, not a life. It takes religion out of the world and 
shuts it up in a book.” Such a criticism coming from a 
young man not yet thirty was not calculated to set well with 
the pious. He castigated the ministry, speaking of its repre- 
sentatives as “Annointed Dullness, arrayed in canonicals. . . . 
(he) pours forth weekly his impotent drone.”’ Not only did 
he look irreverently upon his fellow preachers, but the very 
edifice of the church itself, and her doctrines, came in for 
careful scrutiny. “I preach abundant heresies,” he wrote to 
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his brother William. And again, “The Gospels are not with- 
out their myths—the miraculous conception, the temptation, 
etc. . . . | see not where to put up the bar between the true 
and the false. Christianity itself . . . will stand forever, but 
I have sometimes thought it would stand better without the 
New Testament than with it.” Parker was verging on the 
brink of a naturalistic conception of religion. Opposed to 
the orthodox who declared that religion was due to a series 
of historical events recorded between the covers of a book, 
a series of events miraculous in origin, Parker insisted that 
for man to have a religion was as natural as for him to have 
hands and feet. Increasingly he believed and preached that 
the ground of religion was to be sought in the relation of 
human beings to a world which was an expression of God’s 
nature. 

There were others who felt as Parker did. Emerson had 
occupied a Boston Unitarian pulpit, but had renounced it 
without in any sense renouncing religion. He felt that the 
church required conformity of the ideal to authority when 
it should seek to conform authority to the ideal. Ripley of 
Brook Farm fame was about to leave the church for similar 
reasons. But not Parker. He had no intention of leaving the 
church. The church might leave him—and did—but he was 
too meddlesome and loved the arena too much to leave it. 
When the church left him he formed his own church. 

“T. P. Has Beautiful Fangs” 

Parker had harsh words to say about contemporary re- 
ligion, especially when he arraigned Calvinism. “This system 
degrades man. . . . Man is subordinate to the apocryphal, 
ambiguous, imperfect and often erroneous Scriptures. . . . 
It can justify anything out of the Bible. It wars to the knife 
against gaiety of heart; condemns amusement as sinful; 
sneers at common sense; spits upon reason; appeals to low 
and selfish aims—to fear. . . . It makes religion unnatural 
to men, and of course hostile; Christianity alien to the soul! 
_.. You know its followers as soon as you see them; the rose 
is faded out of their cheeks; their mouths drooping and 
sad... . Its religion is a foreign matter imported into the 
soul; not a native fountain of joy and gladness, playing in 
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the sober autumn or the sunshine of spring. . . . The heaven 
of this system is a grand pay day.” Emerson notes in his 
diary, “T.P. has beautiful fangs, and the amphitheater de- 
lights to see him worry and tear his victim.” Although a 
Unitarian, Parker was not sparing of the faults of that group. 
Hardly established as a denomination it had already grown 
respectable. ‘Well might Jeremiah say of it, “Alas for thee, 
now thou hast forsaken the promise of thy youth.” Yet 
Parker felt that with Unitarianism lay religion’s best hope. 
“Its temple is all space; its shrine the good heart; its creed 
all truth; its ritual works of love and utility; its profession 
of faith a manly life.” 

Parker outgrew his’ church in West Roxbury and, with 
every church in Boston closed to him, struck out on his own, 
founding the first community church in the old Music Hall. 
Sunday after Sunday the place was crowded as Parker 
preached the cardinal tenets of his faith: Natural religion, 
the infinite perfection of God, the adequacy of man for all 
his functions. All kinds of people were members of this 
church, even colored slaves. There were seven thousand 
names on the church register, even though the hall could 
house but one third of that number. Here Parker came on 
the first Sunday in February, 1845, and preached on “The 
Indispenableness of True Religion for Man’s Welfare.” An 
historian writes of his audience, “It was a queer congregation 
that met to hear him each Sunday morning—men and women 
from all classes, but mostly the humblest, men and women 
who had never gone to church before, or who had drifted 
away from their orthodox moorings and hoped to find refuge 
there—reformers, zealots and fanatics, strangers curious to 
hear the noted heretic, critics solicitous for new blasphemies, 
here and there a reporter from the newspapers, in the gal- 
leries a liberal sprinkling of negroes, and on the platform 
the friends whose generous support kept the whole thing 
going.” 

The Wide Range of Parker’s Preaching 


It was Parker’s preaching that men came to hear, and into 
his sermons was poured the best of his learning and his com- 
mand of language. It was his project to canvass the entire 
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_ body of human thought and to present a complete course of 
lectures over a period of years. His topics were blocked out 
far in advance, and the continuity was broken only by the 
most pressing of interruptions. “Into their preparation went 
an immense labor, but he wrote them swiftly, his pen racing 
over the pages in a hopeless effort to keep pace with 
the thoughts. Strong muscular sermons, crammed with facts 
and figures, closely reasoned, they sometimes took an hour 
in reading, sometimes more. They dealt with the present, not 
with the past, with concrete problems, not with the abstrac- 
tions of dogma.” James Russell Lowell describes him in a 
poem: 


There he stands, looking more like a ploughman than priest 
If not dreadfully awkward, not graceful at least, 

His gestures all downright and same, if you will 

As brownfisted Hobnail in hoeing a drill; 

But his periods fall on you stroke after stroke, 

Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak; 

You forget the man wholly, you’re thankful to meet 

With a preacher who smacks of the field and the street. 


Julia Ward Howe writes that not even the Easter Service 
at St. Peters in Rome impressed her as much as did Parker’s 
prayers. 

Parker felt the need to reach a wider audience yet than 
he had contacted with his books, articles, and sermons in the 
Music Hall. When threatened with dismissal from his church 
in West Roxbury he had written, “I will go about and preach 
and lecture in the city and the glen, by the roadside and the 
fieldside, and wherever men and women can be found. I 
will go eastward and westward, northward. and southward, 
and make the land ring.” He was no longer threatened with 
dismissal from his church, but he was still interested in 
making the land ring. If the pulpit of every other church 
was closed to him there was one outlet, the lecture platform. 
“This business of lecturing,” he wrote, “is an original Ameri- 
can contrivance for educating the people. The world has 
nothing like it. In it are combined the best things of the 
church, and of the college, with some of the fun of the 
theater.” In the east alone, there were three thousand lyceums 
whose members “panted to be crammed with talk.” The plat- 
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form was a paradise for the talkers and hawkers. Crooners 
like Beecher and Phillips reveled in the opportunity. Emer- 
son came with reluctance. Even Herman Melville was lured 
onto the podium, but left in disgust when he could not escape 
the billing of the man who lived among cannibals. He wanted 
to talk about Grecian art but his audience wanted more of 
Peleg, Pogdog, and Hullaballoo. Parker took to the lecture 
platform like a twister visiting a prairie town. Year after 
year he filled up the winter season with ten, twelve, or four- 
teen lectures a month. Yet he never missed a Sunday in his 
own pulpit except when he was in the midwest. His stamina 
was prodigious, like everything else about him. 


They Were “Gentlefolk,” Not Reformers 


In the 1850’s the air of Boston was full of reform, but 
none of this air penetrated the churches. Parker looked in 
on his old Divinity School in 1853 and was led to remark, 
“The Egyptian embalmers took only seventy days to make 
a mummy out of a dead man. Unitarian embalmers used 
three years in making a mummy out of a live one.” Out in 
Worcester, Hale and Higginson were leading their churches 
to participate in the various reform movements; the same 
was true in New York City and in Syracuse. But in Boston 
the Unitarians were gentlefolk who moved in the best circles 
and considered enthusiasm vulgar. Parker, however, joined 
the reformers. “I look for relief only gradually,” he said, 
“by applying good sense to religion and religion to life. 
This is the field in which I design to labor.” 

He interested himself in penal reform. Nine-tenths of all 
prisoners, he found, came from the “perishing classes,” and 
seventeen-twentieths of all crime was crime against property. 
He pointed out the responsibility that rests on society for 
the crimes committed against it. 


The nation sets the poor an example of fraud by 
making them pay the highest of all local taxes; of theft by 
levying the national income on persons, not property. Our 
navy and army set them the lesson of violence; and to com- 
plete the schooling at this very moment (speaking of the 
Mexican War) we are robbing another nation of cities and 
lands, stealing and burning and murdering, for lust of 
power and gold. Everybody knows that the political action 
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of a nation is the mightiest educational influence in that 
nation. But such is the doctrine the state preaches to them, 
a constant lesson of fraud, theft, violence, and crime. 


One cannot begin to deal with crime by dealing only with 
criminals. “The greater portion of this work is not special 
and for the criminal,” said Parker, “but general and for 
society. To change the treatment of criminals we must change 
everything else. The dangerous class is the unavoidable re- 
sult of our present civilization, of our present ideas of man 
and social life. To reform and elevate the class of criminals 
we must reform and elevate all other classes.” 

There was the slave question to which Parker gave much 
of his time. Not only did he know everything about the 
problem in America, but he seemed to know everything about 
slavery in ancient Greece and Rome, as well as serfdom in 
contemporary Russia. And Parker did more than write 
about slavery; he hid runaway slaves, and actually engaged 
in a jailbreak to release a Negro. For months he carried a 
loaded pistol with him, which fortunately he never had to 
_use. He belonged to a secret society that was privy to the 
plans of John Brown. “How goes our little speculation in 
wool?” the members would write slyly to one another. 


Democracy and “The People” 


Parker took an interest in politics and struck a curious 
friendship with William Herndon, junior law partner of 
Abraham Lincoln. The sermons had first attracted Herndon 
—rescued him from infidelity, he said. “Every time a good 
speech on the great issues was made,” he wrote later, “T 
send for it. Hence you could find on my table the latest 
utterances of Giddings, Philips, Sumner, Steward, and one 
whom I consider grander than all the others—Theodore 
Parker.” Herndon reports that Lincoln also read some of 
Parker’s addresses, and in one of them had marked this 
phrase in pencil, “Democracy is direct self-government, over 
all the people, by all the people, for all the people.” Lincoln 
then polished and immortalized the words. 

Though engrossed in problems of the day, Parker kept 
up his scholarship and his preaching. The effort proved to 
be too much even for his plough-boy’s constitution. He broke 
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under the strain, and a rest in the West Indies failed to effect 
a recovery. He wanted one last trip to Europe before he 
died, and went to Italy. The end came with unexpected speed, 
and his wish to die on New England soil was not granted. He 
died of consumption in Italy in the year 1860. 

Prodigious is the word for Parker. It is sometimes said 
that he had an appetite for learning. The word appetite is 
far too mild—he was a positive glutton. From his late teens 
until his death it was twelve to sixteen hours a day in his 
study. Even on his trips he took a bagful of books. His 
library numbered thousands, the largest private collection 
of books in the states. He had been reckless of his health, 
and spent himself for a dozen causes, any one of which 
would have sufficed the average man. He did not know the 
meaning of relaxation. “If at twenty-five I had joined a club 
of good fellows, and met with them to talk, laugh, dance, 
bowl, or play billiards, once a fortnight ever since, I should 
be a wiser and a happier man.” But this he realized too late. 

Command of three or four languages marks a scholar, but 
Parker knew twenty. He had a fondness for getting at the 
inwardness of a people by learning their thought forms. His 
memory was photographic, and languages came easy to him. 
So did everything else, and he seemed to know something 
about every subject and possessed the knack of bringing 
things within the ken of the average person. Always within 
the bounds of the strictest scholarship, he was a popularizer 
but no vulgarizer. 


Although he had a heavy hand and wielded a bludgeon ° 


rather than a rapier, he did flash a piercing wit occasionally. 
Two good examples are his thrusts at Agassiz and Pierce. 
Agassiz was so great a man, he said, that if he and nature 
differed, nature must give way. And when Franklin Pierce 
was elected President, he remarked that any man was in 
danger of being President now. 


SORES 


His Sense of Life’s Mystery 


Essentially a practical man, he never lost that feeling for 


the mystery of existence, and in his last letter to the church 
wrote: 


To me, human life in all its forms, individual and 


\ 
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aggregate, is a perpetual wonder: the flora of the earth 
and sea is full of beauty and of mystery which science 
seeks to understand; the fauna of the land and ocean is 
not less wonderful; the world which holds them both and 
the great universe that folds it on every side are still more 
wonderful, complex and attractive, to the contemplating 
mind. But the universe of human life, with its peculiar 
world of outer sense and inner soul, the particular faunas 
that therein find a home, are still more complex, wonder- 
ful, and attractive; and the laws which control it seem 
to me more amazing than the mathematical principles that 
explain the celestial mechanics of the outward world. 

Parker was born into a simple farmer’s family, and re- 
mained a simple uncomplicated man all of his days. He 
was completely foreign to a world like Hawthorne’s. He 
was entirely unaware of that gritty substratum of life that 
Herman Melville explored. . . . Indeed it may be said that 
Parker never did grapple with the problem of evil, because 
for him it didn’t exist. There were good men and bad, and 
the bad could be made good if given the proper environment. 
Evil was the lesser good, or the undeveloped good, and hence 
‘not really evil at all. That there are two irreducible reals, 
good and evil, was a notion that never detained him. Every 
cloud in his landscape had a silver lining. 

Nor was Parker an original thinker. He learned from all 
schools, but his philosophy never got beyond the patchwork 
stage. A man cannot be all things to all men. If he would 
go out into the market place he must forsake the study. If he 
must act, he cannot spend all his time rearranging his 
theories. 

_ Faust meditates on the first words of the Gospel of John. 
“Something must have preceded the Word,” he muses. Then 
with sudden insight he cries, “In the beginning. was the 
Deed.”” Thus Theodore Parker, the man of action, the Doer. 
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The Emerging Religious Synthesis 
By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


“The terror of humanism can only lead back to 
reaction and a quagmire of irrationalism. . . I 
feel more and more that our way of recovery lies 
in a synthesis of religious values and scientific 
humanism.” (From a letter which the author 
wrote to the editor.) 


Many recent reasonings upon doctrine and theology illus- 
trate from various angles the great interest which has of late 
revived in these questions. There are two extremities in the 
matter and both have their disciples among latterday spokes- 
men. The one is the contemporary retreat of the Barthians 
and Neo-Calvinists into some older orthodox Christian syn- 
thesis of faith and practice, of belief and conduct. The other 
is a viewpoint represented in Dr. C. H. Waddington’s recent 
essay, The Scientific Outlook. It is held by the secular 
humanists who deny the rightfulness of any synthetic view 
of culture and creed which lies outside the exact range of the 
scientific outlook with its appeal to comparison and experi- 
ment. 


~ It is often claimed that a hopeless dualism is present in 
this antithesis. Theology can only be regarded as the sur- 
viver of medizval views concerning the underlying unity 
of life which have broken down hopelessly. Its affirma- 
tions, insofar as they lie beyond the horizon of empirical 
observation, are a legacy derived from the medieval inter- 
pretation of theology as “the queen of the sciences” and 
from a pre-scientific stage of human development. During 
the last four centuries they have lingered on side by side with 
an emerging scientific humanism which has gradually 
pushed them aside in its search for concrete reality. Science 
has had a constant warfare with theology which it is in 
process of winning in every field. A new synthesis summing 
up the ideals and aspirations of the times is now arising and 
is overcoming the departmentalism of culture that the six- 
teenth century ushered in. But it will be a synthesis growing . 
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forth from a universe conceived by science and limited by the 
application of scientific methods. 

If this view is sound, there can be no room for religious 
experience, and certainly none for Christianity in any exact 
sense. The various retreats into orthodoxy have done little 
to undermine the confident assertions of the scientific human- 
ists, and the revived interest in doctrinal theology could be 
set aside as merely an example of a fear of science which 
leads a minority to flee backwards to old moorings. There 
is much within the writings of the neo-orthodox which justi- 
fies this viewpoint. Recent revivals of Calvinism would seem 
to be a sadly shrunken version of the older conception of a 
unity of all things in God which inspired Dante and Aquinas. 
Yet medievalism, in spite of the strident claims of Chester- 
ton, Belloc or Eric Gill, has been badly worsted whether in 
historical studies or speculative thought. It is clear that if 
theology is to have some place within the synthesis emerging 
out of the conflicts of the present, it must be in a distinctive 
manner differing from the whole method and conception 
_of past theological orthodoxy. 


Scientific Methods Here to Stay 


Scientific methods have clearly come to stay in every field 
of ascertained knowledge. The outward forms and beliefs 
adopted by religion need to be expressed in a form at one 
with the highest levels of contemporary knowledge and ex- 
perience. It is useless for Archbishop Temple to preface the 
Anglican document, the Doctrinal Report, by an assertion of 
his own belief in the Virgin Birth of Christ, when historical 
research casts grave doubts upon the documentary evidence 
for a supposed happening which lies outside the whole norm 
of scientific experience. The medieval appeal to a propo- 
sitional revelation of ultimate theological truth by God to 
‘man has broken down; the older theological synthesis of re- 
ligion and human culture lies hopelessly shattered. Biblical 
criticism has opened out new vistas for the study of develop- 
ment within Judaism and primitive Christianity and has put 
the questions raised upon the same level as that of analogous 
inquiries in differing fields of historical research. Scientific 
humanism has proved its point that, as there is a unity of all 
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knowledge and factual religious knowledge does not differ 
in kind from that of other spheres, theological beliefs must 
either be defined in terms of ascertained knowledge or treated 
as a hopeless irrelevancy. It is clearly the result of pre- 
scientific method that much ecclesiastical religion of today 
is forced into a confusion of trivialities with essentials, and 
thereby finds itself utterly irrelevant when the vital questions 
of culture, society and government, now influencing man- 
kind, are weighed and considered and its lack of distinctive 
standards of assessment and discrimination becomes mani- 
fest. 

If the question could be left at this point it might be urged 
that theology had no future task and that doctrinal belief of 
today was a matter for science with the scientist, as Dr. 
Needham sees him in Time, The Refreshing River, as the 
priest of the modern world. But the attitude is too restricted; 
it steps too easily beyond the outward and tangible into 
spheres where it does not apply so clearly. It is in these 
spheres that theology still has its especial part to play and 
where a free religious faith may still find its essentials. Re- 
ligion has been defined by Professor Julian Huxley as the 
reaction of the whole personality to its experiences of the 
universe as a whole. In modern guise this religious attitude 
is to be found under varying forms, lying for the most part 
outside the formal churches and theologies which have be- 
come irrelevant to it. But it serves to remind us that religion 
has an especial place which culture only overlooks at its 
peril. 


The Limitations of Secular Humanism 


Secular humanism tends to ignore the importance of 
preserving individual human personality as an integrity of 
final worth. It may pay lip service to the conception but, 
as is natural, its main stress is upon community. The experi- 
ence of recent years has shown that it is only the light of some 
initial religious prompting, in the sense defined by Dr. Hux- 
ley, which can prevent the individual from becoming sub- 
merged, a mere cog in a great universal machine. Again, 
religion has the task of calling attention to the fact that past 
experiences are of enriching value and that, even if tradition 
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has been frozen into a dead hand upon the present by ortho- 
doxy, it can also be an ennobling contribution to the life 
and thought of the present. There is a fallacy in presuppos- 
ing that the slate can be wiped clean for the contemporary 
world and a new start made within the historical process. 
All history has a meaning and past experiences are immedi- 
ately relevant to the deepening reactions of the present. 
Secular humanism is apt to overlook the values inherent in 
tradition which it is the task of religion to safeguard through 
an assertion that history possesses unity and purpose. Yet 
again, religion has been associated traditionally with great 
art, painting and music; it has sought to preserve a sense of 
moral experience by providing man with an idealism which 


_ may prompt him to high endeavor and aspiration. Scientific 


humanism is liable to become associated exclusively with 
the outward and actual; religion has the duty of preserving 
and stressing valid inner experiences of the human person- 
ality associated with aesthetics and ethics. 


Christianity’s Home Within the Unity 


A new synthesis is clearly evolving out of present social 
chaos, enabling man to recover a sense of cosmic unity where- 
in all knowledge and experience has its place in a final one- 
ness binding together life and intuition. There is a passing 
away of the ever-individualized and departmentalized atti- 
tude inherited from the Renaissance. But a synthesis is a 
tender evolution; over-emphasis may easily distort it by 
throwing it out of balance. Christianity must needs find a 
home within this unity although the collapse of older ideas 
of inspiration and uniqueness suggest that its place will be 
the contribution of an experience of Jesus as a prophetic 
force within history, proclaiming a moral absolute which 
transcends the limitations of individual lives or a mere op- 


_ portunism. Scientific method will certainly provide the defi- 


nitions and the outward manifestations at accepted levels of 
contemporary knowledge; its humanism will have the effect 
of stressing an optimistic view of the inherent worth of man, 
a view shared in large measure by traditional Christianity. 
But there will remain the vast tracts of experience which are 
intangible, immaterial and spiritual. It is the task of religion 
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to give meaning to these experiences, and therefore life and 
purpose to the rising synthesis of culture and civilization. 
Doctrine comes to the fore at the point where the experi- 
ences pass over into outward intellectual rationalization. 


Much research has still to be undertaken in these fields; 
the vast issue rising up before the theology of today is that 
of the integral relationship existing between religion and 
human civilization. Professor MacMurray, among others, 
has done pioneer work; Professor Tawney has shown the ex- 
tent to which doctrinal beliefs have been affected and 
moulded by prevailing levels of factual knowledge and social 
experience. A free religious approach, sitting lightly to 
creeds or dogmas inherited from the past, is flexible enough 
to approach these contemporary problems of theology with 
an open mind; it may therefore well prove to be the case that, 
as Martineau or Parker produced a synthesis of faith and 
culture admirably suited to the last century, a specifically 
characteristic Unitarian approach can provide the necessary 
groundwork for a reinvestigation of doctrinal theology at 
the present time. 
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An Invitation to Collaborate 


AN EDITORIAL BY VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


If liberal religion is to meet successfully the challenge 
of the immediate future, it is certain that our religious 
services must be made more attractive, more compelling, 
more vital than they now are to the people whose allegiance 
we would win and hold. Many ministers feel that we are 
in serious need of liturgical resources beyond those avail- 
able in Services of Religion.* However, a comparison of this 
book with Services for Congregational Worship of 1914 will 


indicate the progress that has been made. Whatever its 


limitations may or may not be, Services of Religion, in the in- 
terest, variety, dignity and freshness of its materials, opened 
a new era. Indeed, its resources, like the resources of Hymns 
of the Spirit, need frequently to be restudied. There are 
always discoveries to be made. I know, after years of work 
with hymn and service books. I’ve made such discoveries 
in The New Hymn and Tune Book of 1914, decades after I 
first became acquainted with it. I’ve made such discoveries 
even in The Beacon Song and Service Book, with the prepa- 
ration of which I had much to do, after I had used it for 
years. One makes discoveries through the eyes of a brother 
minister: one reconsiders the hymn — or tune — that did 
not take one’s fancy, on learning that a colleague uses 
and values it. 

To say that many aspects of religion are admirably ex- 
pressed in our newest service book and hymn book is not to 
say that we have all the service materials we require or could 
well use. “New occasions teach new duties.” Both new oc- 
casions and new duties call for fresh and original liturgical 
expression. So also do old truths. The greatest insights 
of our religious inheritance gain new power when they are 
newly stated. It is not just radicals who need the new; con- 
servatives need it fully as much. Religious liberals of all 
schools of thought need classical liturgical materials, new 
materials of comparable quality, and also the ephemeral 
materials that may serve useful purposes, even though later 
they are quite forgotten. 

Die Pabtished by Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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This department offers a unique and valuable opportu- 
nity for all of us. Persons who undertake creative liturgi- 
cal writing should have a chance to offer their work for 
general consideration. Again, liturgical materials need to 
be tested before they are put into service books. Further- 
more, many if not most liturgical texts are of more or less 
composite authorship, as for example the Biblical psalms, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed and many a hymn. 
This department can present for trial in free churches the 
best of new liturgical materials that come to hand. How- 
ever, full account will be taken of the present opportunity 
only when ministers and laymen offer their comments upon 
materials printed here and suggest improvements. These 
comments will be especially valuable if they arise from the 
actual use of the materials in religious services. 


The need most frequently mentioned is for further re- 
sponsive readings: modern psalms or canticles, lyrical in 
content and adapted for congregational use by phrasing 
that is at once rhythmical and free. 


We need litanies and bidding prayers which express with 
poignancy and power the present yearnings, hopes and pur- 
poses of men of good will. Furthermore we should have in 
print from time to time good examples of various types of 
pulpit prayers — whatever they may be called: “pastoral 
prayer,’ “words of aspiration,” “‘meditation.” One of the 
worst faults of our spoken prayers is dullness. If the “medi- 
tation” of some humanist is thought to be pedestrian, the 
“pastoral prayer” of some theist may be outright boring. 
Spoken prayers may be addressed to God; but if the people 
in the pews fail to follow these prayers with interest — let 
alone devotion — they are a waste of the people’s time. Yet 
no small number of liberal ministers have been and are note- 
worthy for the inspiring quality of their devotional utter- 
ance. 

Doubtless we could use more hymns of a contemporary 
character; but the truth is that few churches make anything 
like as good use as they might of the superb array of hymns 
now available in our present books. In this connection, how- 
ever, I am conscious of a specific want — additional hymns 
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and carols of Eastertide. We of the committee were never 
satisfied with the collection we presented in The Beacon Song 
and Service Book, though we believed it was better than any- 
thing that had gone before. We could not find the further 
lyrics we would have liked to include. 


Alternatives should be found for certain elements in Serv- 
ices of Religion. To me, the most objectionable of these is 
the versicles which precede the prayers in services one to 
five. Doubtless many churches are attached to these versicles 
and will continue to use them; but there must be some that 
would adopt better ones if they were available. The phrase, 
“And take not thy holy Spirit from us” implies that God 
is waiting for a chance to snatch from us his best gift. The 
phrases, “O Lord, show thy mercy upon us,” and “And grant 
us thy salvation” are not much better. About all that can be 
said for any of these phrases is that they roll resoundingly 
from the lips. Again, our ascriptions tend to be thin, color- 
less and poor in religious content, and we need alternative 
formulae for such occasions as the extending of the right 
hand of fellowship. Also, as an active minister, I could wish 
for more good benedictions. 

Speak, Brethren! What in your opinion are our most urg- 
ent liturgical needs? What have you to offer? Who of us 
are at present doing creative liturgical writing? Who are 
qualified for it and should be doing it? I am asking for 
names. What topics call for liturgical treatment? What 
notable religious service, what unique feature of the regular 
service of a particular church should be described here for 
the benefit of the rest of us? I solicit word from denomi- 
national officials, who have exceptional opportunities to note 
what we are doing. 

How adequately the pages assigned to this department 
can present or even suggest all that might be of value we 
shall see. The opportunity is real; the challenge is urgent; 
and, Brethren, I solicit your collaboration. 
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The Divine Fine 


Herein is strength for a man in his toil, 
And courage for the day of trouble: 
That he should fix his hope upon the wealth of the 
spirit, 
And chou his goal upon the mount of vision; 
For, as throughout the darkest night still shine the stars above, 
So, through the darkest hour of man, his spirit findeth light. 
Life hath yet greater promise to unfold: 
The past and present are but seed unto the future. 
Whoso looketh into the soul of life 
Shall find it ablaze with hope; 
Whoso looketh into the heart of the universe 
Shall be hushed to silence by the majesty of its beauty; 
Whoso looketh into his own heart 
Shall find therein the fire that yieldeth not to despair. 
Herein is cause indeed for hope, and promise of re- 
joicing, 
That the light which is in man is of the universe itself! 
For what is man but stardust sprung to life, 
And flowering into spirit? 
Yet how miserably have we neglected that flower! 
How feebly burns the divine fire in our hearts! 
But let us not reproach ourselves for our past; 
Let us rather consecrate ourselves to the future: 
' That eee we have smothered the indwelling fire with 
ashes, 
We may not heap fresh fuel upon it; 
That the intensity of its flame, burning ever brighter, 
May rise above the dross, and utterly consume our evil; 
That the spirit may increase among us, until all un- 
worthiness shall disappear, 
And men shall live in brotherhood and justice, in 
beauty and in peace. 


Robert T. Weston. 


The publishers have agreed to preserve intact for a 
few weeks the type frames of the accompanying mod- 
ern psalms so that churches may order copies in quan- 


tity. Orders at the price of $2.25 per 100 sets should be 
sent to the editor of THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL 
RELIGION. 
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A Vision of the Future 


I see a world where tyrannies have crumbled, and where autocrats 
are dust: 


The aristocracy of idleness has perished from the earth. 


I see a world without a slave, where man at last is free, and nature’s 
forces have by science been enslaved: 


Lightning and light, and all the secret, subtle powers 
of earth and air, are tireless toilers for the human 
race. 

I see a world at peace—adorned with every form of art— 

With music’s myriad voices thrilled; while human 
speech is rich with words of love and truth; 

A world in which no exile sighs, no prisoner mourns; a world in 
which the gibbet’s shadow does not fall; 


A world where labor reaps its full reward, 
where work and worth go hand in hand. 


I see a world without the beggar’s outstretched palm, without the 
miser’s heartless, stony stare; 


Without the piteous wail of want, the livid lips of lies, 
the cruel eyes of scorn; 
Without the desperate choice of crime or death, of suicide or shame. 
I see a race without disease of flesh or brain — shape- 
ly and fair; 
And, as I look, life lengthens; love canopies the earth; joy deepens; 
And over all, in the great dome, shines the eternal star 
of human hope. 


Adapted from Robert G. Ingersoll 
by Laurence R. Plank and V.B.S. 


Benediction 


The benediction of earth’s loveliness, of human love and 
comradeship, of faith in things unseen that cannot fail, of 
hopes that are grounded in the hearts of men and in the 
being of God: such benediction be upon us all. Amen. 


Sherwood Nichols Brown. 
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BOOKS 
Netes onan Anti-Liberal Literal 


Tue CHILDREN oF LIGHT AND THE CHILDREN OF DarKNeEss. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 190 pp. 
$2.00. 

The fact that many people regard Reinhold Niebuhr as one of 
the greatest single forces in the life of the Church in America 
today is ample reason for interest in anything that he writes. More- 
over, Niebuhr’s works as such are provocative and stimulating even 
when they are disappointing. He is at his best in the critical 
analysis of conflicting forces within man and society, and in the 
pointing up of the resulting tensions; but one searches his works 
in vain for creative construction. After the conflicts and the tensions 
there remains no alternative but a “leap of faith.” Perhaps this is 
- precisely what Niebuhr intends. If so, he would be well advised 
- to make this purpose explicit and thus rally to his side the tra- 
ditional evangelical forces that have preceded and exceeded him 
in hostility to the liberal way of life and in dependence on dialectic 
rather than scientific reasoning. 

The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness is the sub- 
stance, somewhat expanded, of a series of lectures delivered by 
Dr. Niebuhr at Leland Stanford University in January, 1944. Its 
purpose is to show “that democracy has a more compelling justifi- 
cation and requires a more realistic vindication than is given by 
the liberal culture with which it has been associated in modern 
history.” The “children of darkness” are the “moral cynics, who 
Know no law beyond their will and interest;” the “children of 
light” are “those who seek to bring self-interest under the discipline 
of a more universal law and in harmony with a more universal 
good.” It appears, however, that the “children of light,’ due to 
various ideological errors, actually do great harm and are utilized 
for evil purposes by the “children of darkness.” This appears in- 
evitable since even in the widest perspective, the broadest loyalty, 
the most universal community, and the purest aspiration of the 


saintliest idealists, there is “some corruption of inordinate self- 
love.” 


There is so much in these lectures and in other writings of 
Reinhold Niebuhr which the liberal has always thought he himself 
represented, that he is somewhat nonplussed to find himself fired 
upon by a natural ally. The trouble is that Niebuhr is highly 
arbitrary in his definition of “liberal.” He seems to identify liber- 
alism with those historical aspects of liberalism which he finds 
objectionable, and incorporates those aspects which liberals have 
regarded as most important into an as yet unnamed and uncom- 
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pleted system of thought. He does not allow liberalism the privilege 

of growth toward richer meanings. Of course, “the community” 
requires liberty as much as does the “individual;” of course, there 

must be both “order” and “freedom; of course, neither individual- 
ism nor collectivism does full “justice to all the requisites of man’s 
social life.” The main body of liberal thought never supposed any- 
thing to the contrary! 

Politically Reinhold Niebuhr is a liberal in the line of the best 
liberal tradition. The cause of his anti-liberal complex must be 
found somewhere other than in his relation to the major purposes 
of political liberalism. In my judgment it is to be found in an ex- 
cessively inordinate desire to remain within a stream of theological 
thought which has always been hostile to the very term “liberal,” 
and with which he has far less in common theologically than he 
has with even the most radical theological liberal. 

Just as Edward Scribner Ames once, long ago, wrote a chapter 
entitled, “Why I am Not a Unitarian,” in which his positive beliefs 
were so typically Unitarian that I myself was “persuaded;” and 
just as the same Edward Scribner Ames more recently wrote a 
pamphlet telling why he is not a humanist, in which his positive 
position is characteristically humanist; just so might Reinhold 
Niebuhr write a book on “Why I Am Not a Liberal,” and in such 
a volume his affirmations would inevitably reveal his liberalism 

_to the liberal, and his heresies to the evangelicals! 


Curtis W. Reese. 


A Philosopher Dissects Nazism 


GERMANY AND Europe. By Bernedetto Croce. Translated and intro- 
duced by Vincent Sheean. New York: Random House. 88 pp. 
129. 

The sage of Naples, at once the most eminent and most Ger- 
manized of all the Italians, here brings Nazism under review. To 
characterize it, the word which above all others rises in the mind 
of this profound of the humanities is “inhumanity” (p. 81). | 

“The Germany We Loved,” as the title of the second of his 
four short essays has it, was the Germany whose historical philos- 
ophy helped to bring to maturity the noblest achievement of the 
nineteenth century, the liberal ideal. That Germany may still be 
loved. It was universal and cosmopolitan; it was, in the liberal 
philosopher’s sense of the word, truly “human.” But in 1936 the 
Review of the Philosophy of Culture had changed its name to the 
Review of German Philosophy of Culture, and Heidelberg Uni- 
versity replaced its dedication, To the Living Spirit, by a different 
one: To the German Spirit. In its exaltation of “War As Ideal,” as 
the title of the third essay has it, Nazism has “corrupted noble and 
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humanitarian traditional patriotism into a sort of ferocious bestial- 
ity which to begin with took the name of ‘nationalism’ ” (p. 70). 

Students of Croce are familiar with his equating “concrete philos- 
ophy” with “pure history.” Here now, by a confirmed liberal, is 
Germany’s defection to be explained historico-philosophically ? 
Modern historiography has been content to trace the development 
of what belongs to the major interests of the human mind and 
soul. It presents, in a word, the history of civilization. Hence 
Nazism has to be viewed as a negation of history. 

Croce has made researches to find the reasons for Germany’s 
dissension from European civilization. “I proposed to write 
about this in due course — some things I did indeed write in some 
pages which have remained unpublished” (p. 47). We are sorry 
for that. Who better could have given us a complete anatomy of 
German racism? But we are not put off without any intimation 
of his conclusions. Germany’s present aberration from European 
civilization is due to: (1) an absence of humanizing heroes from 
its national epic, and the presence of “somber cutthroats and of 
atrocious and semi-demoniacal bloodstained females” (p. 71); (2) 
the decision of the Romans in 9 B.C. not to Romanize Germany; 
(3) the lack of any prolonged experience of serfdom under the 
heel of a foreigner; (4) the capacity for endowing metaphysical 
thought with the primordial energy of passion, tending to criminal 
fanaticism (pp. 43-45). 

Through limitations of space I am spared the labor of criticism. 
Enough to mention that, notwithstanding point three just given, 
Croce does not recommend that Germany be made to suffer a 
prolonged period of Allied domination. On the contrary, “the 
dissension between Germany and Europe which history has called 
- forth can and must be composed by history” (p. 47), and by this 

Croce means, of course, that Germany, after the necessary catharsis 
of defeat, should take its place in “humanity.” 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


The Heart of India's Faith 


Tue Buacavap Gita. Translated by Swami Nikhilananda. New 
York: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center. 286 pp. $3.00. 


This cherished and revealing product of the Eastern and Hindu 
mind is translated now from the Sanskrit by Swami Nikhilananda. 
As a translation it has what Prof. Hocking calls a naturalness and 
directness that are the more creditable because there is no attempt 
at novelty behind them. The receptive spirit will find the translation 
full of inspiration and light. An adaptation of the famous com- 


mentary by Sankara accompanies the text and is very helpful to 
the reader. 
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The book is—like any other book of scripture, and more than most 


_-——designed primarily for devotional reading. Intellectual and 
_ ethical or moral problems are, of course, presented, as for example, 


the question of monism versus pluralism. Both the translator and 
Sankara’s commentary represent a monistic interpretation of the 
Gita, and the question of action versus meditation, and of war- 
fare versus pacifism or non-resistance. On the whole, however, 
the work is designed to appeal to the spirit; its ultimate aim is 


“the attainment of the Highest Good,” which is what we might 


call perfect at-one-ment with good. The dialogue form but repre- 
sents the struggle taking place in any individual; and the final 
liberation toward which the book moves should be experienced also 
by the sympathetic reader. . 

“The Lord’s Song” is here sung in a way that will refresh and 
uplift. We should be most grateful for this publication at a moment 
when its message seems so timely as well as eternal. 


Dana McLean Greeley. 


~The Cultural Foundations of Peace 


APPROACHES TO WorLD Peace. The Fourth Symposium of the 


- Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their Relation 


to the Democratic Way of Life. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein and Robert M. Maclver. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 939 pp. $5.00. 

This book is a timely and genuine contribution to the study of 
peace. The very existence of this Conference is a portent. It looks 
toward the coming of age of modern American civilization. The 
first three symposia have searched for the clue to a new synthesis 
in our culture. This fourth, under pressure of the crisis now upon 
us, brings to a new and more intense focus upon the greatest issue 
of our day the light of scholarship in many fields. 

Adolph Meyer presents—as the major paradox of the Conference 
in his essay on “Respect of Self-and-Others and Equity for Peace” 
—“our having but one big item in common, namely, universal 
difference, to be treated as specificities, with the right and _obli- 
gation of pluralism in holism (as opposed to totalitarianism) and 


- common goals in a multifarious world.” 


Representative men in the fields of History, Social Science, 


- Anthropology, Economics, Law, Psychology, Education, Art, Let- 


ters, Philosophy, Religion (Catholic, Protestant and Jew), and 
Administration contribute brief essays on the common theme. The 
result is an encyclopedia of what the leading men in these fields 
can bring to one transcendent purpose. The book is skilfully edited, 
and the comments appended to the several studies present real 


reciprocity amid the tensions of diversity. While the studies vary 
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in point of view, in quality and in power, together they present 
a broad perspective, a high sense of imperative need for what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead calls “ideas shaping emotions and thus issuing 
in conduct,” and a surprising trend toward agreement on funda- 
mental principles. 

We suggest that the reader begin with Professor Sorokin’s “The 
Causes of War and Conditions of a Lasting Peace” for general 
orientation and a sense of the magnitude of the task before us. 
He should not miss Professor Brightman’s “Philosophical Ideas 
and Enduring Peace,” or the essays on religion by Edwin E. 
Aubrey and John C. Bennett. But each reader will find meat to 
his own taste. 

The chief tension of the Symposium is not between science and 
religion; it is, rather, between those who look upon values of ethics 
and religion as absolute, fixed by tradition and revelation, and those 
who conceive of value as emerging in the dynamic processes of a 
world in motion, requiring “pluralism in holism.” The Roman 
Catholic writers stand virtually alone in the former position. 

The religious section is revealing. The Protestant exponents, for 
the most part under the influence of the new sense of Christian 
dynamic in history, of revelation as a continuing process, and of 
the struggle for genuine ecumenicity, give evidence that Protestant 
provincialism is breaking down. The Catholics, rooted in the 
authority of Rome and conscious of their power, are yet uneasy 
in this reciprocity of thought. Father Millar’s essay on “The Estab- 
lishment of American Federalism and Its Lesson for Broader Fed- 
eralism” comes at long last to the real distinctions involved in our 
unique American contribution to the science of world government. 
But he is chiefly concerned to brush aside Thomas Jefferson for 
Alexander Hamilton and James Wilson, and to dismiss Locke, Hume 
and the French eighteenth-century rationalists for Jean Jacques 
Burlamaqui. In contrast with the sweeping assumptions of the 
Catholics who bend all things to their purposes, the exponents of 
Judaism, either under the influence of the awful tragedy now visited 
upon their people, or from quiet assurance born of the greatness 
of their heritage, are persuasive in their under-statement, their 
humility, their high earnestness, their desire to give credit where 
credit is due. This is particularly true of the essay contributed by 
Doctor Abraham Cornbach, an excellent study of the question from 
the vantage of semantics which contributes freshness and realism 
to the guarded use of words in several of the other essays. 

But to us the most interesting element of this Symposium is that 
in the treatment of values. The old barriers between science and 
religion are being transcended by a science and a religion which 
are both becoming at once more humble and more mature. We 
are given the sense that from many minds — working objectively 
with the material of their own specific fields, yet facing this com- 
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_mon problem of civilization in its wholeness — certain comprehen- 
' Sive agreements are beginning to emerge. These are roughly: the 
_ sacredness of the distinctive elements in human personality; the 
need for a reintegration and transvaluation of values on a world 
scale; the importance to the individual of organized human society 
maintained by protective force; the dynamic, rather than the static, 
conception of both personality and society. giving movement and 
significance to history; “rational love” as the highest expression 
of personality (“respect of self-and-others’”’) ; freedom as the safe- 
guard of “pluralism in holism;” equity as the basis of international 
society; the carefully distributed sovereignty of federalism as the 
clue to a world society of self-governing peoples; and God, as the 
creator of historical process both in persons and in society, the 
ground of universal moral law which man can never know per- 
fectly but must always strive to know more perfectly if he is to 

sustain the creative tensions which nerve civilized effort. 
Here, it seems to us, if there is any hope for the world, is the 
stuff which must shape the new age of the democratic way of life. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


YUnitarianism, Net Quite Militant 


Tue Unirarian Way oF Lire. By R. Lester Mondale. Kansas City, 
Missouri: Trustees of All Souls Unitarian Church. 113 pp. $1.00. 


It is unbelievable. What is unbelievable? That the chapters of 
this book were originally delivered as a series of addresses by the 
minister of a church. Why so? Because people go to church to 
feel, not to think. They want to relax, and while relaxing, to be 

washed clean of the dust and dirt which has settled in their spirits 
in the workaday struggle to get ahead. They seek to be reinspired, 
to have their better natures revived and their contact reestablished 
with “the higher life.” But these addresses demanded work on the 
part of the listener. He had to put forth real effort to get their 
meaning, the kind of intellectual effort that is very different from 
imbibing an uplifting atmosphere. Consequently the puzzle. 

The high point of the discussion, the outstanding chapter, seems 
to me the third, bearing the title, “What is Unitarian Christianity ?” 

The title is an unfortunate one. It gives no hint whatever of the 
fascination of its subject matter. For the chapter is not an exercise 
in definition, nor is it merely a defense of the Unitarian’s right to 
regard himself as a Christian. It is a remarkable introduction, 
richly informed and highly dramatic, to perhaps the deepest-going 
conflict in occidental religious history. Here is a bit of it: 

In the year 325 A.D. the city of Nicaea in Asia Minor was an 
anthill of bustling excitement. The Emperor, Constantine, 
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brilliant military leader and statesman, the first of the Em- 
perors to recognize and befriend Christianity, was shortly to 
arrive... . It was to be the first gathering of representatives 
and leaders of the entire Christian Church. But back of all the 
bustle and excitement and auspiciousness was the necessity of 
deciding the momentous question as to whether or not Christi- 
anity was to follow the intellectual leadership of a preacher 
and scholar by the name of Arius. .. or that of a young clergy- 
man named Athanasius whose entire mentality was colored by 
his close lifelong connections with the Egyptian monks. 


An eyewitness, the learned Eusebius of Caesarea, church 
historian and follower of Arius, tells of the dazzling banquet 
Constantine put on for the churchmen: The exultations of the 
Christians on seeing the Emperor, tali and handsome, arrayed 
in robes of purple trimmed with glittering gold, entering as a 
friend, accompanied, not by guards, but by unarmed Christian 
leaders. At long last, an Emperor feeding Christians rather 
than feeding Christians to wild animals!” At the banquet you 
saw the “one-eyed Paphnutius, a bishop from Egypt; the hol- 
low socket bore silent witness to heroism in one of the Im- 
perial persecutions. Not far away sat another Christian hero, 
Paul, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea, who had been tortured with red- 
hot irons and whose crippled hands clumsily manipulated the 


food. 


In a dozen or so pages the reader is given a vivid sense of the 
long bitter doctrinal struggle between what Mr. Mondale calls the 
Greek-inspired East and the monk-influenced West. Only those 
readers who are acquainted with the mass of flat and dry territory 
through which writers on this subject usually take them, can ap- 
preciate what an excellent achievement this short chapter is. A 
good deal of important material has, of course, been omitted with- 
out which one can not get a reasonably true picture of the events; 
and Mr. Mondale has a tendency, I fear, to see Greek life in too 
simple terms, so that profound conflicts within it disappear; still, 
I am convinced that this chapter is as true to the essentials of the 
phase of life it describes as it is itself alive. 


The book, made up of eight chapters on various subjects, is 
dominated by one theme: the need for bringing the desires and 
needs of the body and the intellectual and moral aspirations of 
the human spirit into working harmony. The furtherance of this 
philosophy and its articulation in a comprehensive social program 
seem to the author obligations inseparable from Unitarian Christi- 
anity. “Unitarians find in Jesus,” he says, “a blending of, a perfect 
harmonization of, the spirit of Christian brotherhood and the spirit 
of the Greek Way of Life.” Analyses, definitions, prognostication, 
and practical suggestion relate the theory to the life of practice. 
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It would surprise me to learn that a Unitarian had read the book 
_and had not found it both illuminating and stimulating. 

But what of the reviewer? Well, this book has pushed him once 
again into the consideration of a disturbing question. Is religion to 
bring men’s best impulses to bear on life as it is set up for them 
by existing conditions, or should it arouse them to attempt radically 
to change existing conditions in order that better and better im- 
pulses may get a chance in individual and social living? Mr. Mon- 
dale, it seems, has chosen the first of these alternatives, although 

it is not beyond dispute that he has. If he has, he has done what 
ministers of religion, with rare exceptions, are accustomed to do. 
But it may be that the situation today calls on all religious people 
to choose deliberately and courageously the second alternative. 
And I confess that contemporary Unitarianism does not appear to 
be a militant faith. 

M. C. Otto. 


W. AH. White and the Nou-Iuterneutionists 


Tue Battie Acainst Isoration. By Walter Johnson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 270 pp. $3.00. 


In July, 1944, Prof. Walter Johnson was given a Newberry Fel- 
lowship enabling him to spend a year writing a biography of 
William Allen White. So many of White’s letters, editorials and 
articles dealt with his part in organizing and directing The Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies that Prof. Johnson 
has published this study of the period between the formation of 
that Committee and our actual entrance into the war. In a sense 
it is but a blow-by-blow documentary record of the fight between 
White’s organization and the isolationist bloc in the American Con- 
gress. Much of the material is common knowledge, and it is not 
the first book to be written upon our isolationist record. Bendiner 
made a comparable study of our State Department of the samg 
period. 

Prof. Johnson makes it apparent that the historians who write 
about the period between the two World Wars will have little to 
say that is flattering to America. Our foreign policy had the hands 
of Esau and the voice of Jacob, and throughout bore the marks 
of being rudely out of step with a moving world; and our attitude 
and relationships to the League of Nations, collective security, and 
Fascism’s aggression are such that we might well wish to have 
them forgotten. 

While Prof. Johnson states time and again that we did not play 
our part in the family of nations, that isolationism in America 
was a suicidal policy, and that it did not really die with our en- 
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trance into the war and the political defeat of particular isolation- 
ists, it still remains that he does not go very far in describing the 
deeper roots of that isolationism. The two hundred and fifty page 
‘study has much to say about the attitudes of Wheeler, Nye, Lind- 
bergh and others, but it is basically a descriptive statement rather 
than a critical analysis. 

The point that is not brought out is that isolationism in America 
reposes upon one of the two great rival philosophies in “the Ameri- 
can Way,” and involves a well defined conception of sound business 
enterprise, markets as a means to a favorable balance of trade, and 
fear of governmental planning. This “American Way” has always 
prevented us from being more than a “hitch-hiker’ among the 
nations, and it will leave nothing undone in preventing us from 
going beyond the treaty-making stage of world reconstruction at 
the end of this war. Isolationism in America can hardly be de- 
scribed in terms of miscalculation and narrow vision; it is basically 
a philosophy which when ‘pressed to its logical conclusion is seen 
for what it really is, the very philosophy we are fighting this war 
against. 

One wonders just how effective such a book as “The Battle 
Against Isolation” is in preparing us to wage continued war against 
some new version of isolationism. For myself, I can but say 
that Prof. Johnson does not make clear the hidden essence of his 
problem — how to detect its newer expressions — nor what America 
must do to build on genuinely alternative foundations. As a study 
of William Allen White from 1939-1941, it is both interesting and 
disturbing. That we failed to cooperate with other nations and 
thereby permitted World War II to make its appearance is now 
‘obvious; that we must cooperate with nations in the future is a 
truism; but what Prof. Johnson does not tell us is how to battle 
against isolationism. 


J. Raymond Cope. 


"Pet very Heart Adore Thee” 


Wortp Biste. Edited by Robert O. Ballou. New York: Viking 

Press. 605 pp. $2.50. 

This attractive book is adapted from a previous work, The Bible 
of the World, also edited by Robert Ballou. The former volume ap- 
peared in 1939. A comparison shows this second book to contain 
substitution, omission, addition. 

The introduction is almost entirely new. The editor conceives 
of the two presentations as being different in purpose. In the large 
volume the idea was to meet a more scholarly interest and require- 


ment; this time the thought is to afford what may prove of practical 
and inspirational value. 
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In each case the introduction adds to the worth of the book. The 
longer work treats somewhat critically of sources, and is a good 
discussion of comparative religion; this volume in the main con- 
siders comparative religion from the standpoint of the present 
status of world affairs. 

As the former book has 1415 pages, it is easy to see why re- 
duction was planned. However, often what is omitted does have 
much value. Things that one wishes to keep are left out. The 
section of notes, because it is so very comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing, is indeed a lamentable loss. The bibliography is a welcome 
guide, but, alas, it too has been dispensed with. Some of the 
omitted passages are among the best of the longer compilation. 
Again and again, a-passage is deprived of its indispensable full- 
ness. And should not the Apocrypha by all means have been kept? 
And are not narrative passages often the most cogently ethical and 
religious? 

One is grateful to have the prefatory essays which are the ad- 
dition in the new volume. There is one of these essays to introduce 
each of the seven great religions. Without exception, the essays 
are just, sympathetic, discriminating. They serve to compensate 
for much that is lost by omission. 

Every minister should have and use both of these books. As 
his familiarity with them increases he will more and more thank 
Robert Ballou. 

Ralph E. Bailey. 


The “Return to Christianity” 


THE PrepIcAMENT OF Mopern Man. By D. Elton Trueblood. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 105 pp. $1.00. 


This sharp analysis of the contemporary world must interest 
liberals, since they must be concerned to discover how much of 
the analysis they can approve. If Mr. Trueblood’s analysis is en- 
tirely correct, then liberalism, and especially humanism, is greatly 
in the wrong. 

The sickness of civilization is a spiritual inadequacy that only 
a more adequate religion can cure, Mr. Trueblood believes, and 


- the nature of the religion that can provide the cure is indicated 


in three theses: power culture has failed, ethics alone without re- 
ligious foundation is impotent, and a religion of and for the indi- 
vidual alone is insufficient. Liberals may enthusiastically agree with 
the first and third of these propositions, and join with Mr. True- 
blood in decrying power culture as well as the individualistic re- 
ligion that has so weakened the liberal churches as to make them 


impotent as organizations. 
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Whether ethics without a religious foundation can be declared a 
source of civilization’s sickness is a question that must be further 
debated. Mr. Trueblood talks as if great hoards of people were 
to-day trying to live on an ethical code they had derived from 
Christianity without believing also in the Christian basis for this 
ethic. Mr. Trueblood meets many such people in the university 
circles where he moves, but we must wonder if the failure is not the 
inability of Christianity to persuade people to practice the ethic 
it teaches. Furthermore, we must wonder if this has not always 
been the failure of Christianity, and we should also like to ask 
if the contemporary sickness of Christianity’s civilization is not 
an age old sickness. Mr. Trueblood talks as if our present disease 
derived from a new infection caused by a microbe, science. The 
present troubles of the world look to us like ancient and familiar 
troubles. Under any circumstances the microbe, science, has not 
made enough headway to cause more than a superficial rash. 
And finally, we should like to ask if the power culture, which Mr. 
Trueblood says has failed, does not arise somehow out of Christi- 
anity. The ethic of the power culture appears to be the logical 
antithesis of the ethic of Christianity, but in practice the organ- 
ization of Christianity too often subsidizes and promotes the power 
culture. 

Much of the thinking which has come out of science, liberalism, 
and humanism has been barren, weak, and futile, but we would be 
dupes, indeed, to try to return to a Christianity that has failed for 
two thousand years to enforce its ethic as much as we might be- 
lieve that ethic to be correct. If we believe the ethic of Christi- 
anity to be correct, then our faith in it must rest on two propo- 
sitions: first, that the universe is of such a structure as to permit 
the operation of that ethic; second, that the ethic will organize 
man’s life together harmoniously. Mr. Trueblood would say that 
this would not provide an adequate motivation for that ethic since 
it does not provide a religious foundation; we say that the attempt 
to resurrect Christianity to provide that motivation is empty and 
futile, that an adequate religion is provided in these two propositions 
and that it will become more articulated and powerful as time 
goes on. 


Thaddeus B. Clark. 
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Following the publication and the mailing of the 
Autumn Issue of THE JourNnAL or Liperat RELIcION, 
the editor received the following note from Prof. 
Charles Hartshorne, one of our contributors: 


By an exceptionally unfortunate typographical error a 
line in the key sentence of my article, “God and Man Not 
Rivals” . . . was omitted. Since the omission makes it hard 
even to guess what much of the article is about, may I supply 
the full sentence in the hope that some readers will take an- 
other look at the top of pages 9 and 10? The sentence, with 
the missing portion in italics, runs: ‘Mr. Fries’s reasoning 
implies such incomplete dichotomies as, God is — in all re- 
spects and without qualification — perfect and infinite, or he 
is equally without qualification, imperfect or finite.’ 


My belief, of course, is that God is, as Brightman says, 
both infinite and finite [naturally not in the same aspects], 
both perfect and capable of increase, both absolute and rela- 
tive; and all without any contradiction whatever, any more 
than it is contradictory to say that a man is both the same 
man and a different man on different occasions, or to say that 
the outline of a triangle is both angular and straight. All 
reasonable ascription of predicates is with reference to some 
appropriate respect, aspect, or part of the thing described. 
If theologians have supposed that the predicate infinite, abso- 
lute, perfect, did not need to be handled in this circumspect 
fashion that may be their mistake. No mistake of theologians 
can justify atheism. Only after the mistakes are corrected 
can the question of God be judged on its merits. 


The editor regrets that the omission which Prof. Hart- 
shorne refers to occurred. He hopes that the second 
paragraph quoted above, and not appearing in the orig- 
inal article, may help clarify the discussion. 
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Introducing Our Contributors 


A professor of philosophy at Ohio Wesleyan University, Prof. 
Laurence Sears analyzes the irreconcilable differences that divide 
“magical religion” from “ethical religion.” Even in religion, 
says he, “there are not two epistemologies, but only one — the 
scientific.” . . . J. Bryan Allin, author of “Racism Goes to 
Church,” though now in business, once taught at Colby College, 
at the University of North Carolina and at the University of Ari- 
zona. He has been referred to as a member of that distinguished 
group of men and women who constitute “the social conscience 
of Chicago.” ... F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, a frequent con- 
tributor to The Journal of Liberal Religion is the minister of Cross 
Street Chapel, Manchester, England. He has promised for early pub- 
lication an article on contemporary English Unitarian thought. . . . 
Alfred Stiernotte’s spiritual pilgrimage led him all the way from 
Catholicism — against which he rebelled in his early youth — to 
Unitarianism and humanism. He is at present minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Vancouver, B. C. ... Edmund A. Opitz, of 
Worcester, Mass., another Unitarian minister among our present 
contributors, has given our readers a living portrait of the im- 
mortal Theodore Parker. The portrait is particularly appropriate 
when one wonders what Parker would say and do if he were “living 
in this hour”... Prof. Charles Hartshorne, author of “God and 
Man, Not Rivals,” in our autumn issue, offers (page 191) an im- 
portant correction. 


Significant books, recently off the press, are reviewed by Curtis 
Reese, Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago; Leslie T. Pennington, 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago; Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston; Ralph E. Bailey, First Unitarian Society, 
Milwaukee; Rowland Gray-Smith, Professor, Emerson College, 
Boston; M. C. Otto, Professor of Philosophy, University of Wis- 
consin; J. Raymond Cope, Unitarian Church, Salt Lake City, and 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Unitarian Church, New Orleans. 


